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THE 


HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE, AutTuor or ‘‘OFF THE HiGH Roap,” * Brown Rosin,” ETc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. BROCK 


CHAPTER I 
FQUR GIANTS AND A DWARF 


WO hundred years ago there was 

a forest in Anjou, very old and 

very vast, known as the Forest of 

Montaigle. In the thick depths 

of its underwood, where not even the 

woodmen often ventured, wolf and wild 

boar had their home: among the ferns and 

bracken the red deer couched, and quanti- 

ties of game of all kinds lived undisturbed, 
except by the great hunts in 


winter. There were many 
large trees in the forest, 
oaks and beeches espe- 
cially growing to an im- 
mense size, often grey with 
moss, sometimes over- 
grown with ivy; and the 


golden broom of that Planta- 
genet country, shooting up 
tall and slender, leaned long 
flowery spikes across the 
darker masses of foliage. In 
more sandy parts of the forest 
fir and birch reigned among 
the trees; heather grew closely 
over the ground; there were 
wild natural clearings where 
nothing was taller than the 
hollies and yews and thorns, 
and there were marshy places 
full of reeds and water-plants 
along the borders of some 
little stream or near springs 
that rose and spread at their 
own will in those lonely 
wilds. The flowers of the 
forest were many, and in 
summer its thickets were 
red with luxuriant’ wild 
roses and sweet with honey- 
suckle which no children 
came to gather. For the 
peasants feared the forest : 


unearthly beings haunted it, a 


and strange legends belonged 
XXIX—1 





to it, handed down from one generation to 
another. 

In older days, in the time of the civil 
wars, and indeed ever since the wars with 
England, this region had been infested with 
robbers and freebooters, even more dangerous 
to the country than wer-wolves or ghostly 
huntsmen. Advancing civilisation and Car- 


dinal de Richelieu had made travelling more 
secure all over France; and the Marquis de 
Montaigle, the owner of the forest and of 
great tracts of surrounding land, had cut a 


‘The dwarf kept the paper in his own hands” 
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road through it wide enough for coaches, 
had improved the wild green drives that ran 
through its depths for his own hunting, and 
built lodges here and there for his keepers 
and woodmen. The peasants whose labour 
made the road had no thought of the 
advance of civilisation, but worked under 
compulsion and in constant terror; every 
accident or misfortune that happened gave 
fresh food to their superstition, and at night 
round their miserable hearths they prophesied 
evil to the Marquis and his tamily. It 
seemed that they were justified when his 
three sons died in their childhood one after 
another, and only a little daughter, the 
youngest, remained to inherit the great 
estates which made her an object of interest 
to all the noble and courtly match-makers 
of Louis XIV.’s time. 

For the greater safety of travellers, the 
brushwood and the smaller trees had been 
cleared away for about fifty yards on each 
side of the new road, and near the north- 
east boundary of the forest, set back upon 
the greensward, sheltered by two grey old 
oaks and by a still older hollow stump 
covered with ivy, the home of a family of 
owls, there was a low stone building with a 
mossy roof, in which Pére Guillaume and his 
three sons lived, if they could be said to live 
anywhere at all. For their days and nights 
were generally spent under no roof but the 
green boughs or the sky. Guillaume was 
the Marquis’s forester, and head over all the 
keepers and woodmen of the place. His 
sons worked under him : these four, with their 
four large and fierce dogs, were the terror of 
evil-doers about Montaigle. As far as they 
could they represented law and order; they 
were the protectors of game, the enemies of 
wild beasts and birds of prey. Various 
bodies of kites and hawks, of wild cats, 
weasels and other creatures of mischief were 
nailed up in rows under the eaves of their 
house, and sensitive noses did well to avoid 
its near neighbourhood. As for the four 
foresters all smells were alike to them, 
except for the reason that, like dogs, they 
learned much by following their noses. The 
youngest of the three brothers, a wonderful 
hunter, could track by scent almost as keenly 
as his own dog. 

One evening in October, in the year 1680, 
old Guillaume and his three sons were 
sitting on a log near their own door. It 


was not often that they were to be seen all 
together, for their work generally led them 
miles apart, into the farthest corners of the 
forest. And they were a remarkable sight 
when all together; and the Marquis de 
Montaigle’s friends—or rather, perhaps, his 
enemies—often envied him the service of 
those four men. Joli-gars, the youngest, the 
shortest of them, was over six feet high; the 
nickname by which, like his brothers, he 
was always known, was owing to a rather 
handsome girlish face with bright colouring. 
The father and the second brother, Gars- 
cogne (the striker) were of the same height, 
three inches taller than Joli-gars. Ga’cogne, 
as they called him, was an ugly, ill-tempered 
creature of enormous strength; the other 
forest people had a wholesome dread of 
quarrelling with him, for he had already 
killed more than one poacher with his own 
hands and without even a stick. People 
whispered that if Ga’cogne had been merely 
a poor peasant, he would have been hanged 
at the cross-roads before now, and there 
were some who would not have been sorry. 
But the Marquis de Montaigle had the right 
of high and low justice in those parts, and 
he was not at all likely to hang such a useful 
servant to please the peasants. Besides, 
there was a connection between these wild 
foresters and the family of Montaigle. Five- 
and-thirty years ago, the Marquise, who was 
a Grandseigne, had been nursed as a weakly 
baby by old Guillaume’s wife, the mother of 
these men. Her own first child was then 
only a few months old; she had carried 
away the noble little girl to her cottage—her 
husband, then a young man, being a game- 
keeper on the Grandseigne estates—and had 
brought her up with her own children till 
she was five years old. When still very 
young, Mademoiselle de Grandseigne had 
been married to the Marquis de Montaigle, 
many years older than herself ; and the first 
favour she asked of him was that her nurse 
and foster-mother, with her husband and 
sons, might be taken into his service. So 
they first lived in the village of Montaigle, 
close under the walls of the chateau; but 
after a few months Mere Guillaume died. 
Then the husband and sons moved away to 
that long-roofed hovel in the forest where 
they had lived ever since, and in serving the 
Marquis never forgot that they specially 
belonged to the Marquise. They were not 
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very popular with the old Montaigle depen- 
dents, the régisseur, the maitre d’hétel, who 
were always glad to find an occasion against 
them, though kept in wholesome fear by their 
position, their strength and 
honesty. 

As these four sat on the log that evening, 
rather silent, the autumn day closing sadly in, 
the autumn wind whistling in the leaves 
above their heads, they were waiting for news 
that seemed long in coming. And suddenly 
one of them rose to his feet, the eldest, 
rightly called Grand-Gui, for he was at least 
two inches taller than his father and his next 
brother. He was thin, however, and stooped 
a little, and his long brown face, grave at 
the best of times, looked deeply dismal 
now. 

“‘T must go,” he said. ‘ The little fellow 
promised me, and yet it seems he is never 
coming. I must go and find out for myself. 
I can wait no longer.” 

«Sit down!” growled his father in a terrible 
voice. ‘Do you hear me, fool? Sit down 
with us and wait.” 

“Wait while Madame may be dying!” 
cried Grand-Gui. 

He moved a few steps forward, and strained 
his eyes to look along the road. 

« And you—can you bring her back to life, 
pray?” asked old Guillaume, wagging his 
grey beard, while Joli-gars laughed, and 
Ga’cogne stared sulkily at the ground. 

*“] want my soup,” he muttered in the 
silence that followed. 

“ Then goand eat it out of the pig-trough, 
for none but a pig would think of soup to- 
night,” retorted his father. 

Grand-Gui, with a deep sigh, came back 
and sat down beside his youngest brother. 

‘“* Why did you laugh ?” he said to him. 

“ How should I know?” And the young 
fellow showed his teeth, white and sharp as 
those of a ,wung wildanimal. “I thought it 
was a pity you were not the doctor from La 
lléche. You look as wise as he does, and 
twice as solemn.” 

“lf I were a doctor, nobody should ever 
die,” murmured Grand-Gui. 

“ Then the world would be much too full 
of people. You might let the bad ones die, 
and keep the good alive. I can give youa 
list of both. Shall we begin now? The 
good first-—Madame la Marquise, l’Oiselet, 
Monsieur Nico ‘i 


well-known 
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“Silence, chattering fools!” said 
father. 

They were silent ; but the forest raised its 
voice, for the wind began to blow in stronger 
gusts, and the great boughs creaked, the dead 
and dying leaves flew in showers, while the 
bracken rustled in the undergrowth. All the 
sadness and mystery of autumn was abroad 
that evening ; even these wild minds felt it, 
nearly related to Nature as they were, and 
too much used to her moods to be easily im- 
pressed by them. ‘The moon had risen, and 
the long rays of light that pierced the foliage 
and fell across the glades, moving and tremb- 
ling and waving with the shadows, had some- 
thing of the effect of a thousand phantoms, 
dark and bright, crossing each other in an 
uncertain, hurrying crowd. Birds disturbed 
from their first sleep rustled in the leaves ; 
one of the great dogs that were tied behind 
the house began to howl; and then with a 
sudden flapping noise of wings a large owl 
left its ivy shelter and flew slowly across in 
the moonlight to a distant tree. From there 
its melancholy hoot sounded through the 
forest, and was answered by some friend still 
f rther off, whose voice in a lull of the wind 
was like a ghostly echo. 

Old Guillaume shouted fiercely to the howl- 
ing dog, and it was silent. His sons looked 
at each other, and looked at the owl as it 
flew: only Grand-Gui paid no attention to 
any of these sights or sounds, but sat with 
eyes and ears bent to the north-east, to the 
quarter where the village and the chateau lay, 
and from which he expected néws to come. 

He had not very tong to wait. In the 
stillness that followed one of those long gusts 
of wind there came a sound of singing that 
rapidly grew nearer. The voice was wild, 
high-pitched and musical, yet with a slight 
crack in it; the voice of a boy about to grow 
inte a man. A little nearer yet, and the 
words of the song were plain, as well as quick 
irregular footsteps crunching the dry leaves 
along the roadside. 


their 


Ecoute, belle ! 
Réveille-toi ! 

Mon cceur t’appelle : 
Viens dans les bois ! 


Then the wind began to howl again, just 
as a small figure came hurrying out of the 
shadows into the mingled twilight and moon- 
light of Guillaume’s clearing. 
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All the men rose up at once to receive him. 

“You sing, you sing!” cried Grand-Gui 
eagerly, dashing forward. “ Then Madame 
is not dead.” 

‘““No, Madame is not dead,” the dwarf an- 
swered. ‘ But I sing to keep myself alive, let 
me tell you. Did you hear my voice shake ? 
Ah! Every moment I expected the father of 
all the wolves to spring out upon me. What 
a night of horrors, Pere Guillaume! There 
is something unearthly in the forest to-night. 
Come, let me sit in the middie of you all. 
There! Four giants ought to be enough to 
guard one dwarf.” 

This little fellow, as Grand-Gui affection- 
ately called him, was indeed a curious contrast 
to the four foresters. He was not much more 
than three feet high, and slightly twisted on 
one side, so that he walked lame. His arms 
were long for his height, and his movements 
were active, but all his strength seemed to be 
in the high spirit and the brave soul that shone 
in his thin face and laughed in his expressive 
eyes. His hair was curled, and he was gaily 
dressed in blue velvet, and wore a little dagger 
with an ornamental hilt. A long feather 
drooped from his small velvet cap. He 
might have been sixteen, but it was difficult 
to tell his age, which he did not himself know. 
Neither was his real name known, At Mont- 
aigle they called him l’Oiselet, because he 
had always been the pet singing bird of the 
chateau. 

Old Guillaume took him with one great 
hand and set him down on the log. He then 
sat down beside him, while Gars-cogne 
crouched on the other side. Grand-Gui and 
Joli-gars stood in front, the younger brother 
smiling as usual, the elder all solemn and 
abstracted eagerness. 

“Now for your news, my son,” said Guil- 
laume, with a gentleness never experienced 
by his own sturdy brood. 

“Ah! You thought it was good news, 
because I sang that little song of mine. But 
I should sing that if my heart was breaking, 
and Madame herself would say it was better 
to sing than to weep. I made that, words 
and tune, the very last day that she was 
sitting at her frame, and Mademoiselle on a 
stool beside her. She said, ‘ My little bird, 
your droll words are enough to make an old 
woman young. Who is the fortunate person 


that you invite into the woods so prettily?’ 
I said, ‘ Madame, there is only one object of 


my devotion, and it is not far hence, a. 
Madame la Marquise may have guessed by 
this time.’ Of course she knew, for I ven- 
tured to look at my little lady, and she laughed 
and said that 1 ought to have lived in the days 
of the troubadours, instead of in these modern 
times when romance is dead or dying. I told 
her that in some hearts its spirit lived yet. 
She smiled—that smile which tears one’s 
heart—and she said, ‘ It may have a lonely 
nest here and there, my poor bird, but the 
world in which we really live knows nothing 
of it!’ Ah, well! she will find it among the 
saints in Paradise.” 

Old Guillaume frowned and pulled his 
beard. Bewilderment was written on the 
faces of his sons. Only Grand-Gui stared 
intently and nodded his head, for he alone, 
perhaps, understood something of what the 
dwarf had been telling them. 

‘What foolish stuff are you talking, boy?” 
growled the old man. “If you mean that 
Madame is in Paradise, say it out plainly. 
But if that town doctor with his poisons has 
sent her there, by all that’s holy I and my 
sons will meet him on the road home and 
break every bone in his body.” 

‘Two of them growled approvingly, but 
Grand-Gui murmured, “* No, no, it is not so 
bad as that.” 

“ Not so bad as that,” repeated l’Oiselet. 
“The doctor is still there. Monsieur le 
Marquis will not let him go, though he says 
it is too late, and he can do nothing. And 
the poor doctor is a good man, Pere Guil- 
laume. It is not he that will kill Madame 
with poisons.” 

The dwarf said this in a slow, marked way, 
and his eyes travelled from one face to 
another. If he meant the four to under- 
stand anything beyond his mere words, it 
seemed that he had failed to gain his object. 
Only something like a low growl escaped 
from the throat of Grand-Gui. 

‘“ Are they there still ?” he asked. 

“Surely they are. They came for the 
hunting, and for something else that lies still 
nearer their hearts, and now they wait to 
see what may happen to their advantage. 
I can guess how Madame loves them, and 
what she thinks of them and their schemes. 
Oh yes! surely you do not think that the 
kind relations of Monsieur le Marquis would 
leave him alone in his sorrow? They will 
not leave him alone—not yet—but when 
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Madame is gone to live in Paradise, my 
friends, her little daughter will not live very 
long at Montaigle. It will be so much safer 
and better for her, you know, to be under 
the care of Madame la Comtesse de Saint- 
Gervais. And then Monseigneur may be 
alone as long as he likes.” 

“Who told you all this rubbish, you little 
rag?” asked the old forester. ‘‘ You pre- 
tend to know the affairs of your masters, it 
seems to me. You want flogging.” 

“IT only know what I can see with my 
own eyes and hear with my own ears,” 
answered the youth, not alarmed by this 
friendly threat. “I have seen Madame’s 
face often enough when these plans have 
been talked of, and heard her words. I 
belong to Madame. Often I lie on the floor 
at her feet when no one notices me—if they 
did, they would not think me worth the 
trouble of sending away. And, father, if 
you knew all that I know about the Saint- 
Gervais brood, it is their bones you would 
break, and not those of the poor harmless 
doctor.” 

Old Guillaume wagged his head and made 
a queer face. 

“Tf it would please Madame—” Grand- 
Gui murmured. 

** Silence, fool said his father. ‘ You 
would be hanged on the nearest tree. 
Baudouin would see to that, and gladly.” 

Grand-Gui muttered something between 
his teeth, still keeping his eyes fixed on 
the face of |’Oiselet. 

“Ts nothing to be done for Madame, 
then?” he said aloud. 

“ My poor Gui, that is precisely what I 
said to Ma’mselle Agathe half an hour ago. 
Must we all stand round with our hands in 
our pockets then, I said, while the good 
God takes Madame, and other people have 
it all their own way? In answer she showed 
me this.” 

He hastily unbuttoned his little jacket, 
and took out a folded paper tied with blue 
ribbon and sealed with blue wax. The out- 
side bore no address, but there were initials 
faintly traced upon it: “M. M. G. de 
RB. 3.” 

L’Oiselet was the on!y one of the party 
who knew his letters, but these, hardly 
visible in the moonlight, had no meaning 
for him. He stared curiously at them, how- 
ever, holding up the paper in his hand. 


2 


” 


“What did Ma’mselle Agathe say? 
asked Joli-gars, edging a little nearer to 
him, his girlish cheeks all blushes and 
dimples. 

‘She sent no message to you, my boy,” 
replied l’Oiselet, and Gars-cogne burst into 
rough laughter, which 
draw back angrily. 

**Come—no more of this fooling,” the 
old father interposed. 


made his’ brother 


“If you have a mes- 


sage, give it. What is the use of that 
paper ?” 
“It is Madame’s wish that this paper 


should be carried by a private messenger 
to the Abbess of Fontevrault. Ma’mselle 
Agathe drove me out in a great hurry, and 
told me not to mention this in the chateau. 
Then she called me back and said that as 
the road to Fontevrault ran right through 
the forest, the messenger could not perhaps 
start till dawn. But in any case it was 
Madame’s wish that he should go secretly.” 

“ But why not till dawn?” asked old 
Guillaume, bewildered. 

‘** For fear of the forest, I suppose.” 

“Go back and tell her that my sons are 
not waiting-maids.” 

“ Perhaps she thought of danger for Joli- 
gars,” said the irrepressible )’Oiselet, looking 
up maliciously at the tall young man, who 
stamped his foot and turned away. 

But then in an instant he stepped forward 
and held out his hand for the paper. 

“Give me that. I start this moment,” 
he said in a low voice. 

His eldest brother stepped up too, and 
gave him a push. 

“Stand back. No one but I will carry 
Madame’s message.” 

“No, Gui. Iam younger than you, and 
1 have been insulted. Give me the paper.” 

“You shall not have it. Give it to me, 
’Oiselet.” 

The dwarf kept the paper in his own 
hands, glancing from one to the other, while 
Gars-cogne smiled grimly and said, “ Fonte- 
vrault is a long way off. You may fight it 
out between you.” 

And indeed it seemed that in another 
moment the two men would be fighting, 
for Joli-gars tried in vain to shake off his 
brother’s grasp on his arm. The eyes of 
both were flashing angrily, their faces were 
flushed, their teeth set; and just then the 
wind began to howl wildly again, and the 
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dogs behind the house joined with it in 
chorus. 

“Cease your quarrelling, or I strike you 
both over the head with my staff,” cried 
Pére Guillaume in a terrible voice. ‘ Grand- 
Gui will go. He is discreet, and his legs 
are long. Joli-gars shall see Master l’Oiselet 
safe back to the chateau, he is only fit to be 
with women and children who cry out about 
danger. Peace! Not a word! Go into 
the house, Joli-gars, and see if the soup is 
ready. We will all eat a mouthful, and go 
on our ways. You will eat with us, lad.” 

They all went inside the four walls 
blackened with smoke, where a long table, 
two benches, and two beds in the wall were 
the only furniture. The moon shone in at 
the open door, and by its light and that of 
a smouldering fire Joli-gars poured cabbage 
soup from a black pot into a large wooden 
bowl on the table, and set on smaller bowls 
and lumps of dry black bread. Little Oise- 
let in his gay suit sat down with the four 
giants, dipped his own bowl in the soup and 
shared their supper. His bright eyes danced 
up and down, watching the four great 
shadows as they flickered about on the 
wall. 

The supper only lasted a few minutes. 
Soon after, as the moon rose higher, and 
the wind blew more wildly, Grand-Gui’s long 
thin shadow ran with him alone through the 
deep loneliness of the forest. Not even his 
dog was with him. He carried a stout 
stick, and a long knife in his belt, but was 
otherwise unarmed. The Marquise de 
Montaigle’s unaddressed letter lay in a safe 
place next his heart, as faithful a heart as 
ever beat under any letter. He would soon 
cover the distance, a matter of five-and- 
thirty or forty miles, between Montaigle and 
Fontevrault. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ABBEY OF FONTEVRAULT 


FONTEVRAULT, called in old chronicles /a 
perle des abbayes, was at this time ruled by /a 
reine des abbesses, Madame Gabrielle de 
Rochechouart de Mortemart. Under her 
gentle sway, influenced by the orderly and 
stately spirit which then reigned from 
Versailles throughout society, the abbey, 
always one of the most distinguished in 
France, had become a centre of fine art, 


good manners, literary and polite leisure, 
without losing its more ancient character, 
dead and revived from time to time, of a 
house for religious contemplation and charit- 
able work. 

Grand-Gui knew nothing of all this, or of 
the past history, royal and religious, of those 
old white walls and towers. But he did 
know that the Abbess of Fontevrault was a 
very great lady with vast estates and with 
many priories depending upon her, and he 
had heard that her peasants loved her, and 
said it was good to live under her rule. In 
fact, among the hills and oak-woods south 
of the Loire, the people’s feeling passed into 
a proverb — “Qu’il fait donc bon vivre 
sous la crosse!” Evidently it was better to 
owe service to the Abbess of Fontevrault than 
to the Marquis de Montaigle, for instance. 
Beyond this, Grand-Gui knew that the 
Abbess was his Madame’s cousin, though, 
considering the short distance that divided 
them, and that the Abbess was sometimes 
known to visit her Petit Fontevrault at La 
Fléche, which was not far from Montaigle, it 
seemed strange that these ladies should 
never meet. But it was very possible that 
the Marquis might have something to do with 
that. 

All this was on the surface of things. But 
the known character of Madame de Fonte- 
vrault emboldened Madame de Montaigle’s 
messenger. He walked and ran through the 
night without a thought of fear or anxiety, 
though at ordinary times he was the most 
anxious, the most prudent, the least adven- 
turous of old Guillaume’s sons. He troubled 
himself little about roads or pathways, but 
went straight across country after leaving the 
forest of Montaigle behind, through woods 
and marshes, over wild heathy hills, a bleak 
and little cultivated region, till he crossed the 
Loire by the bridge of Saumur, skirting the 
town at break of day, and in the early 
morning came through clustering oak-woods, 
the outskirts of the great forest tract which 
lay south of the Loire and the Vienne, and 
through the large village that had grown up 
round the Abbey towers, and to the outer 
gateway, where a lazy porter, the watch-dog 
of the place, stood yawning and looking out 
across the white paved square. 


Grand-Gui was a man of few words. He 


quickened his pace on seeing the porter, ran 
up under the arch of the gateway, and 
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said to him gruffly, “I must see Madame 
l Abbesse.” 

The porter stared. It was a wild figure 
enough that stood before him, towering over 
him like a giant at a show, with rough clothes 
stained and torn by the hurried night journey, 
and eager eyes shining in the thin brown 
face. At first he thought it was some escaped 
madman, then decided that it was one of 
Madame’s savage peasants from a remote 
district, who had probably killed somebody 
—a tax-collector, perhaps—and had fled 
to ask for pardon and sanctuary. In any 
case, not a character to be admitted within 
civilised walls, at least without further 
inquiry. 

The porter was wide awake now, and he 
was a sturdy fellow, though Grand-Gui over- 
topped him by more than a head and 
shoulders. He squared himself as he stood 
in the gateway, and grinned defiantly in the 
stranger’s face. 

‘You must see Madame? Well, young 
man, and what for? To show her the 
tallest rascal in the country? Come, take 
yourself off. Madame not care for 
monsters.” 

“I must see her, I tell you,” repeated 
Grand-Gui, astonished at this reception. 

“ You won’t see her, I tell you,” replied 
the porter. 

“ Where is she?” 

‘* At this moment she is in church, and 
cannot be disturbed. But don’t deceive 
yourself. Madame does not give audience to 
all the beggars in the country. It is not 
her way.” 

“IT am not a beggar,” said Grand-Gui 
quietly, but he grew a little white about the 
lips, and balanced his stick in his hand. 

Why did he not fall upon this man and 
beat him? Either of his brothers would 
have done so, but Grand-Gui was a thought- 
ful person, and considered consequences. 
He felt sure that a dozen more men would 
immediately surround him, and that even if 
he killed three or four of them, he would 
be overpowered and carried off to prison. 
And then how would his Madame’s errand 
be accomplished ? 

“What are you then?” said the porter. 

Tell me your business, and if I think fit, 
when the Mass is over, I will send word of it 
to Madame the Grand Prioress. But to 
Madame herself—no! She has something 


does 
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better to do than to listen to the complaints 
of every wandering rascal.” 

“T will not tell you my business,” replied 
Grand-Gui. “tis for the ears of Madame 
P Abbesse alone.” 

Had he not been told to be secret ? 

“ Then it will never reach them, my friend,”’ 
said the porter, “for neither you nor your 
business will pass underneath this archway. 
Stand back, if you please.” 

Grand-Gui did stand back for the moment. 
He stepped from the shadow of the gateway 
into the morning sunshine outside, and 
lingered there, staring through the arch across 
the great courtyard surrounded with stately 
buildings that threw clear-cut shadows on the 
stones. He could see beyond this courtyard 
into another, entered through a second gate- 
way which seemed to be unguarded. Beyond, 
there rose the high white walls of the church 
with its rows of windows. Slated roofs were 
shining in the sun, gilded vanes flashing. 
Suddenly a musical noise of silver-sounding 
bells pealed out from the belfry, and across 
the bare and sunny space, along through the 
shadows of a line of arched cloisters, Grand- 
Gui caught sight of a procession of black 
and white figures moving in the distance. 
He was clever enough to guess that the 
service in the church was over, and that now 
was his best chance of fulfilling his mission. 
He stepped forward once more under the 
archway, where the porter, with one eye on 
this bold vagrant all the time, stood care- 
lessly whistling. 

‘‘ Back, my man! or [ll shut the gates in 
your face.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when he lay like a log on the stones, while a 
long lank figure sprang past him, darting 
across the court and through the second 
archway, where two lay sisters who had left 
their gate open in fancied security while the 
community was at church, rushed out terri- 
fied. But Grand-Gui, seeing but his object, 
ran swiftly on across the broad sunlit spaces, 
and finally leaped into the cloister, into the 
very midst of the procession of nuns, some of 
whom fled screaming before him. Others, 
more courageous, pressed back to guard their 
Abbess from this strange and unexpected 
intrusion. 

Grand-Gui found himself confronted by a 
little phalanx of black veils and pale faces, 
headed by a benevolent-looking elderly nun, 
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who muttered prayers to the saints and was 
evidently in extreme terror, though she bore 
the Abbess’s crosier high in both hands, 
and would readily have died in her defence. 
Grand-Gui did his best to relieve her alarm. 
He dropped on one knee, snatched off his 
cap, and looking up into the nun’s kind face 
said in a low voice: “I have a letter for 
Madame l’Abbesse ; I will give it into no 
hands but herown” Then he did the wisest 
thing he could have done—he waited—and, 
after a minute or two the alarm and con- 
fusion seemed to cease, the nuns drew back 
in two lines, the timid but heroic bearer of 
the crosier stepped to one side, though keep- 











ing well in the front, and the Abbess herself, 
passing through the midst, stood before the 
kneeling man. 

A number of her guards had now hastily 
assembled at the second gate, and at a sign 
from her they would have seized the wild 
picturesque figure and dragged him away to 
a dungeon. Her servants, in rich liveries, 
were streaming from every corner towards the 
cloister steps where he knelt motionless. But 
Madame de Fontevrault kept them all at a 
distance with a wave of her hand, and also 
dismissed the long procession of nuns. All, 
with the Mother Prioress, went gliding away 
down the shadowy cloister, except the one or 
two whose special offices kept them in 
attendance on her. 

Grand-Gui looked up into one of 
the most beautiful faces he had ever 
seen—all the more beautiful to him, 
that he at once saw a certain likeness to 
the Marquise de Montaigle. But in- 
deed there were connoisseurs in beauty 
who admired Gabrielle de Roche- 
chouart even more than her famous 
and powerful sister, the Marquise de 
Montespan. She was now thirty-five, 
and had been ten years Abbess of 
Fontevrault. When royal favour 
brought her there, so young and with- 
out experience, great discontent was 
shown by the community. The 
appointment was regarded as a scan- 
dal, which indeed it was; but such 
scandals were of frequent occurrence 
in the French Church, though they did 
not so often justify themselves by their 
results. It was not long before 
Madame Gabrielle had won all hearts 
in her abbey. Her success here was 
equal to her success at Versailles, where 
she gained and kept the reverence of 
a corrupt court and an absolute king. 

In the Abbess’s smile, as she looked 
at the wild tall man kneeling before 
her, there was that enchanting mixture 
of humour and sweetness which be- 
longed, more or less, to all the Morte- 
marts. 

«Stand up, good man,” she said. 
“Who are you, and where do you 
come from? ” 

Grand-Gui did not move from his 
lowly position till he had extracted the 














‘*** Come, take yourself off’” 


precious letter, which he held out 
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‘*He dropped on one knee” 


timidly by one corner towards the Abbess’s 
slender fingers. 

“* Madame,” he said, “ I come from Mont- 
aigle. My name is Guillaume, and I am 
the foster-brother of Madame la Marquise.” 

* Indeed!” said the Abbess. “ But what 
—is this letter for me? I see no address— 
except— Look, Mother de la Mothaye; what 
do you think of this ? ” 

She held it out to the nun who carried her 
crosier. 

“ Pardon, Madame. I have not my spec- 
tacles—but those are your initials, Madame, 
are they not? Still, a very strange and in- 
formal and most unbecoming style of addres- 
sing a letter. I do not understand what it 
means. Would it be better not to open the 
letter, Madame, till this unusual kind of 
messenger has been examined further? There 
may be some foul play.” 

“You are always careful, dear Mother,” 
murmured the Abbess, with a little hesitation. 
“« How did you come by the letter, friend ?” 
she said, turning again to Grand-Gui, who 
now looked rather formidable, having risen 
to his full height, from which he gazed down 
gravely on the company. 

* Will Madame permit me?” and a grey- 
headed man in livery, with a bustling manner, 
hurried up to the group. ‘ This man, who- 
ever he is—this messenger—has killed Giraud, 





er almost killed him. He is dangerous: allow 
us to take charge of him.” 

The Abbess did not draw back or show the 
slightest alarm, but her kind eyes became 
stern as she looked at the culprit. 

“What does this mean? You have been 
fighting with my servants ?” 

“ Madame, the man at the gate would not 
let me in. It was necessary that I should 
knock him down, but he is not dead. I 
struck him lightly.” 

« But we are not used to these rough and 
savage ways,” said the steward. “Giraud 
did his duty. If you had told him your 
business peaceably ———-” 

“T was not going to tell my business to 
any one but Madame l’Abbesse herself. My 
Madame said that it was secret,” answered 
Grand-Gui. 

‘¢ Madame, shall we take him ? ” 
steward. 

“No, no. He says he is the foster- 
brother of my cousin, the Marquise de 
Montaigle. He looks honest. It will be 
time enough if Giraud dies, and I do not 
think he will die; he has a thick head. I 
am not sure, besides, that he has discretion 
enough for a porter. It is not the first time 
that I have thought so. Explain yourself 
more fully, messenger. Did Madame de 
Montaigle send me this letter by you? 


said the 
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** Within there were a few lines written by a 
different hand ” 


And secretly? There is some mystery here 
that I do not understand.” 

‘“*Madame, I do not know what the 
mystery is,” said Grand-Gui humbly. “ But 
last night, as I sat with my father and 
brothers at the door of our house, |’Oiselet, 
the dwarf, came from the chateau and told 
us that Madame was still alive, but that the 
doctor from La Fléche could do nothing. 
There are guests at the chateau. There is 
Madame la Comtesse de Saint-Gervais, and 
there is her son, to whom they talk of 
marrying our little demoiselle. I have 
heard that Madame la Marquise is not 
pleased at the marriage, and truly I think 


no one is—no one who. has seen 
Monsieur Jean. But what is to be 
done? ‘There is Madame on her 
death-bed. I know no more, except 
that her woman gave that letter to 
YOiselet, and told him it was to be 
carried secretly to Madame |’Abbesse. 
I started last night, and here I am, at 
Madame’s service. I am sorry I 
struck the porter, but I could not 
help it.” 

“Mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” sighed 
the Abbess, who had been listening 
intently to this, perhaps the longest 
speech Grand-Gui had ever made. 
“My cousin on her death-bed! 
What sorrowful news! Has she been 
long ill? And the letter—ah, now 
I know, I remember! That I could 
ever have forgotten, mon Dieu! 
Poor angel! this touches me indeed.” 

As she spoke thus, low and hur- 
riedly, she broke the seal and tore 
the ribbon from the paper in her hand. 
It was yellow, and worn at the edges. 
Within there were a few lines written 
by a different hand from that which 
had traced the initials outside. 

‘‘ Wherever I am, in any part of 
the known world, I will fly to my 
most dear Diane when she sends me 
this paper. My love and help shall 
be hers till the last day of my life, 
and my unworthy prayers for ever. 
Marie-Madeleine-Gabrielle de Roche- 
chouart de Mortemart.” 

Tears gathered in Madame de 
Fontevrault’s beautiful eyes and fell 
on the letter. She had turned 
away from Grand-Gui to her faithful 
chapelaine, and she hastily put it into her 
hand, saying: ‘There, my dear Mother, 
read that: it is the record of an old friend- 
ship. I wrote that and gave it to my 
cousin Diane when we were young girls 
together at l’Abbaye-aux-Bois, before they 
separated us and made that marriage for her. 
It was a separation indeed, and now it 
seems her little daughter— In any case, 
she has sent for me. Leblanc!” 

The grey-headed steward came forward 
and bowed. 

“ My great coach with outriders in two 
hours’ time. I am going to the Chateau de 
Montaigle.” 
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‘“‘Pardon! Madame knows the badness 
of the roads, and then there is the forest. 
To be sure of reaching Montaigle by day- 
light, she should have started an hour 
ago.” 

“‘ What does that matter? I shall arrive,” 
said the Abbess. “ And—Leblanc!” 

“ Madame!” 

“This poor man has hurried across 
country, I suspect without rest or food, to 
summon me to the death-bed of my cousin 
Madame de Montaigle, nee de Grand- 
seigne.” 

“ Ts it possible ! ” 

“See that he has breakfast immediately, 
and a comfortable bed to sleep in as long as 
he pleases. Treat him as 
Leblanc.” 

As the Abbess moved away along the 
cloister she murmured again to herself, 
“Mon Dieu, mon Dieu! Poor Diane! 


your guest, 


I! 


Yes, the little daughter is a great heiress, no 
doubt. Large estates—and then one has 
heard of the treasures at Montaigle. And 
those Saint-Gervais are actually made of 
intrigue—and see what a character they bear, 
even among the peasants. Evidently there 
is a struggle before me.” 

When she reached her own rooms she 
said to the Mére de la Mothaye: “ What 
do you think of this hurried expedition, 
Mother? It seems to you romantic? I 
assure you it is necessary.” 

*“ Madame, you know best,” said the 
chapelaine. ‘Certainly it is rather like an 
adventure in the Middle Ages.” 

“It may be so—it may be so,” said the 
Abbess thoughtfully. “ But now oblige me 
by sending to ask the Mother Prioress if she 
will be good enough to come to me. I 
cannot tell how long I may be absent, and 
there is much to arrange.” 


Sm 


THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT 


IN THE POETS 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp Bisnop oF Ripon 


FIRST 


YOUNG girl once went to visit the 
late Master of Balliol. She had 
with her a book. He asked her 
what she was reading. It was a 

book semi-theological. He suggested that 
Wordsworth would be more suitable reading. 
He meant to convey the simple truth that 
the religious element in poetry is often more 
potent for good than direct or formal 
theology. He was right. Theological 
treatises appeal to the speculative intellect ; 
but they do not carry much nourishment to 
the soul. They are useful, but more from a 
rational than a spiritual point of view. 
They are valuable at times in clearing the 
mind, but they seldom feed the heart. 
There 1s another advantage in the religious 
influence of the poet. He is not as a rule 
self-conscious or intentional as the theological 
writer is. He does not irritate us by 
improving the occasion. If he is religious, 
he is spontaneously so, and therefore more 
truly spiritual. He does not insist on his 


PAPER 


science of thought : he breathes a spirit which 
kindles our responsiveness rather than chal- 
lenges our adhesion. The religious element 
in poetry is a real force; and the religious 
element in the poets is our subject. 

The very name of the subject will provoke 
discussion. There will be some 
deny that there 
poetry as such ; 


who will 
is any religious element in 
and these will be opposed 
by others who would fain claim poetry as 
the handmaid of religion. Besides these 
there will be many who will feel that the 
subject needs defining. This is indeed true. 
When we speak of the religious element in 
poetry we may mean many things. We 
may only mean that there are poems which 
reveal the deep religious feeling of the 
writer ; or we may mean that the religious 
and poetical aspects of life are so inseparably 
intertwined that there strong natural 
relation between religion and poetry. Again, 
we may mean that, as a matter of fact, apart 
from any theory on the one side or the 


is 
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other, there is a historical bond between 
them. 

It is clearly, therefore, needful to define a 
little the position taken up in these papers. 
Perhaps if we were to say that we were 
about to enter on an investigation it would 
be the simplest way of clearing our thoughts. 
We might then entitle our subject, “ The 
Religious Element in Poetry—an Inquiry.” 
This would certainly more accord with the 
impartial spirit which I desire to observe. 
The only difficulty, however, is that such a 
title would sound a little too ambitious. 
Such an inquiry would demand more than a 
dozen papers in a monthly magazine, and 
more time than falls to the lot of a busy 
man. Shall we more modestly suggest that 
the title should stand: “ The Religious Ele- 
ment in Poetry—Steps Towards an Inquiry”? 
We shall then avoid the vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps itself,and we shall at the same 
time preserve that impartial state of mind 
which is desirable. 

To the question, “Is there any religious 
element in poetry?” we may say at once 
that, as far as facts are concerned, the ques- 
tion sounds foolish. ‘There is poetry, and 
good poetry, too, which has no scintilla of 
religious element in it. There is poetry and 
good poetry, too, which is saturated with 
religion. Almost every collection of poetry 
gives us some of Ben Jonson’s songs, or 
Gay’s Fables, or one of Gray’s Odes in which 
hardly a religious strain is touched. But 
the same collection will give us lines of 
Milton, Cowper or Wordsworth which are 
deeply and radically religious. The ques- 
tion, however, is not a shallow one, which 
can be answered by citing specimens of 
poetry on one side or the other. It really 
deals with the relation between religion and 
poetry. It asks whether the relation between 
them is deep, real and necessary, or only 
superficial and accidental. Religion, like 
art, history or love, may become the subject 
of poetry; but this is a connection of cir- 
cumstance, not of necessity. Religion may 
be wedded to verse, but not necessarily 
related to it. Every human interest and 
affection belongs to the poet’s sphere. He 
has an eye for every living thing. The 
flower, the stream, the star, and not less the 
art, the life and the spirit of man. He, 
therefore, must feel profoundly interested in 
the destiny of man, and we may expect to 


find the religious element in poetry just as 
we may expect to find the love of nature, 
and the joyin beauty. There is as real a link 
between poetry and religion as there is 
between poetry and beauty, poetry and 
human life, poetry and nature, But this, it 
may be said, is only a link of accident. It 
does not help us towards understanding the 
nature of the bond between religion and 
poetry. We must ask still, What is the 
nature of this link? 
The first thought which occurs to us is to 
look to the past. In doing so we find that 
the bond between religion and poetry is very 
ancient. Religion is a power as old as the 
world, and forces now at work among men 
are the offspring of the religious idea. The 
science of religion, says Dr. Caird, is one of 
the earliest and one of the latest of sciences. 
It is one of the earliest ; for philosophy, which 
is the parent of the sciences, is the child of 
religion. Philosophy is the child or religion 
—would it be too much to say that poetry, 
which is a more philosophical thing than 
philosophy itself, is also the child of religion ? 
Is it not the sense of the mystery surrounding 
life which provokes the imaginative faculty 
no less than the spirit of inquiry? Is it too 
bold to say that out of the same cradle 
spring science and song, twin children of 
the religious consciousness ? It appears cer- 
tainly true that the highest form of poetic art 
was the direct outcome of religious emotion. 
What has been called the ballad-dance is 
said to be the beginning of literature. The 
emotions of the soul expressed themselves 
in movement, in music and inspeech. Not 
one of these alone were sufficient to give 
adequate expression to the tumult of feeling 
awakened by great events. The intolerable 
burden of joy must utter itself. It summons 
others to join it. It is the emotion to 
which Wordsworth gives utterance when, 
after tracing the hints of the undying life of 
aspiration in man, he invites all round him 
to share his joy, 
Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 

We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 


So in early times human emotion sum- 
moned all who were near to give rhythmical 
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expression in movement of foot, harmony of 
sound and voice, to the intense gladness 
of the moment. Miriam will lead the dance 
of maidens, and will smite from the timbrel 
the notes of triumph. David will seize his 
harp and dance mightily before the Lord. 
These are the familiar examples of this early 
ballad-dance, in which foot and voice and 
musical instrument combined. The most 
popular and impressive of these among the 
Greeks was that in honour of Dionysus, 
better known to us as Bacchus. The corn 
harvest, the gathering of the vintage, the 
coming of the flowers, the assurance of the 
spring, were all welcomed with festivals in 
honour of Dionysus. Out of these festivals 
and appropriate ballad-dances sprang the 


dramatic art. The religious festival gave 
rise to the highest form of poetry. 


Dionysus, the bestower of the richest bounties 
of Nature, was not a good god removed from 
the sympathy with human pain. He was 
not one who lived regardless of mankind. 
He could suffer, and his sufferings had a 
deep significance. There were germs of 
tragedy in the ballad-dances in his honour. 
The highest form of drama rose out of a 
religious festival, 

The same thought is more strikingly shown 
if we summon to our memory another god 
of the Greeks. Apollo stands higher in 
public esteem than Bacchus. Apollo is the 
god of art and science: he is pre-eminently 
in our thoughts the god of song; but bya 
noble insight he was the god of purity also. 
Delphi was the place of his oracle. Thither 
trooped the thousands of perplexed souls 


who sought light and guidance. They went 


not as the foolish and fashionable fribble of 


to-day goes to the palmist or the astrologer 
merely to hear some tale of future fortune. 
They went also for counsel in the per- 
plexities of life. The oracle might speak in 
dubious terms, but often the ambiguous 
answer veiled a great moral truth. The face 


of to-morrow depends on the conduct of 


to-day. When men are in perplexity they 
often stand at the parting of the ways of life, 
and the future is uncertain only because 
it lies in the hollow of the hand. More- 
over, to the double-minded man even clear 
answers grow dim. ‘The pure soul alone 
can read the oracle aright. The replies 
given at Delphi might sometimes be frivolous 
and evasively dextrous, but in its best times 


13 
it bore witness to the existence of great 
governing principles of life. “ The influence 
of Delphi,” writes Professor Butcher, “ was in 
no small measure akin to that of the Hebrew 
prophecy.” There was the same attempt to 
bid men not to be content with surface 
views but to look into the heart of things. 

Religion in the presence of the prophet and 
the oracle was lifted into a higher region. 
It was no longer a matter of ceremony and 
sacrifice. It belonged in its essence to a 
higher place than ritual and liturgy. It 
demanded simplicity, singleness of aim, 
honesty of heart, consistency of life. What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God? Thinkest thou that I will 
eat bull’s flesh? Such are the words which 
come to us from the poet-prophets of Israel. 
About the same time that Malachi was 
extolling righteous conduct in Israel, Greek 
writers were declaring “ justice and goodness 
are the best of sacrifices, and prevail more 
with the gods than a hecatomb of victories,” 
and in such teaching Professor Butcher tells 
us we hear the echo of the teaching of 
Delphi. 

Thus religion and song were cradled 
together. Apollo was not the god of men 
who worshipped art for art’s sake. The 
religious and the practical elements in 
human nature were too closely allied to be 
cut asunder to suit any one-sided theory. 
* Clean hands and a pure heart were required 
of all who would approach the holy hill 
either of Zion or Parnassus.” The religious 
element in poetry is no meaningless expres- 
sion for those who realise that religion herself 
is the parent of song, and that in early 
times poetry was conditioned by the same 
law of poetry and singleheartedness which 
are indispensable in religion. It is thus 
that the history of the dawn of the drama 
answers our question. 

We turn 
verify. 


now to facts which all can 
We find that there is often a struc- 
tural bond between religion and poetry. 
The framework of the greatest poems of 
the world depends upon certain 


current 
religious conceptions. Take away these 
and the whole structure would fall. The 


*‘Tliad” is built upon the Olympian theology. 
The “ A2neid” not only shows us how the gods 
work in the affairs of men, but it introduces 
us to the great untravelled region of the 
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underworld of shades. The theological con- 
ception of his time supplies Dante with the 
structure of the “ Divina Commedia,” and 
Milton in the “ Paradise Lost ” endeavours, 
with the aid of seventeenth century theology, 
to justify “the ways of God to men.” ‘The 
problems which arise out of the conflict 
between the experience of men and the con- 
ventional religious notions of the age are, in 
fact, the foundations of the greatest poems of 
the Hebrew, the Greek and the Teuton, of 
Job, Prometheus and Faust. We may form 
what theories we please about the essential 
relationship between religion and pvetry; 
but it will remain for ever true that the 
imaginations of the poets who have produced 
the great works of the world have so em- 
ployed the religious thought of their age 
that no one can enter into the spirit or trace 
the significance of these poems without some 
acquaintance with the theology of Judza, 
Greece and Rome, of the Middle Ages, and 
the Reformation. 

But the connection of religion and poetry 
is even closer than that of the framework of 
the epic and the drama. As I have hinted, 
poetry reflects the religious problems which 
agitate men’s minds from age to age. The 
questions, ‘“* What relation do the unseen 
powers bear to human life?” ‘What influence 
do they exercise upon human destiny?” 
reach the poet’s soul and stir his genius. 
That the gods do occupy themselves with 
human affairs is taken for granted in the 
poems of a nation’s infancy. The gods are 
introduced as sharing in conflicts upon 
which men’s fortunes, hopes and affections 
hang. Over the battlefields when heroes 
contend flit the forms of the immortals. 
Zeus and Mars, Juno and Minerva, Wodin 
and Thor mingle in the storm of war to 
protect their favourites, to strike down their 
foes, or to receive the parting spirit of the 
warrior when he falls. Venus will shelter Paris 
by enveloping him in a heaven-sent mist. 
Pallas and Mars will put on armour and will 
minglé disguised as combatants in the fray. 

With the progress of time men’s thoughts 
are widened and their conception of the 
gods change. They put away the childish 
notion of the gods and goddesses ; but the 
realisation of the inscrutable power or powers 
which influence the currents of human life 
still remains. There are certain aims and 
purposes which are being achieved, and in 


the accomplishment of these homes may be 
broken up and the happiness of individuals 
sacrificed. A dark inscrutable necessity, 
which is not blind fate, but the action of a 
great though perhaps vaguely understood 
righteous principle, is discovered thwarting or 
overruling the actions of men. The recog- 
nition of some force which appeals to men’s 
moral and religious instincts meets us in the 
tragedies of A&schylus and Sophocles. The 
strong religious element is still there. Men 
may no longer believe as children did in the 
exact literal personality of those who were 
called gods, but the divine is felt to be opera- 
tive in human life. The vast and unexplored 
regions which lie beyond the range of man’s 
investigating power afford scope for ima- 
gination. There are no uninhabited worlds, 
no regions where fortune, right, and intelli- 
gence do not find expression. There are 
forces encountered by man which prove alike 
his helplessness and his greatness. There 
are realms which challenge imagination and 
there are powers and incidents which pro- 
voke curiosity. Life teems with experiences 
which suggest problems, and with conflicts 
which create tragedies. The religious man will 
think and evolve a theology. The poet will 
think and produce a drama. ‘There will be 
poetry in the theology of the one and there 
will be religion in the poetry of the other. 
The constant questions of existence combine 
to foster the religious element in poetry. 

That this is the case the most casual 
glance at the poetry of the past will prove to 
us. One or two illustrations will suffice. 

We turn to Aschylus, for example, and 
we find that the pressing sense of the power 
not ourselves which makes itself felt resist- 
lessly in human life becomes operative in the 
poet’s works. He represents an advance in 
human thought. The more childish con- 
ceptions of the gods have lost hold upon 
men’s minds. The thinking men and women 
of Athens can no longer believe in the 
capricious intervention of petulant and 
jealous deities in human affairs ; but the great 
tide which moves forward and bears all 
human life along with it cannot be ignored. 
It must have a name. It is stronger than 
all gods. It is Fate or Necessity—man 
must endure. 


I needs must bear 
My destiny as best I may, knowing well 
The might resistless of Necessity. 
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THE STRAY LAMB 


It is not, however, eyeless or senseless. It 
has the nature of deity, vague and dim 
perhaps, but great, with some wide moral 
sweep of action, as an overlord of gods. 

This power is not understood. Its actions 
are mysterious to men; they look capricious, 
envious at times, enigmatical, but they are 
actions which mean discipline and order. The 
proud are lowered, the bribes of men are dis- 
dained, the curse comes but comes not cause- 
less. There is a force or power which men may 
forget but which they cannot wholly ignore. 

There come times when the most care- 
less is compelled to recognise it. Men 
are startled into the religiousness which 
in easy times pleasure helps them to forget, 
but which in hours of danger they are com- 
pelled to remember. The most natural 
illustration of this is Horace’s well-known 
Ode, which I give in Conington’s trans- 
lation. 

PARCUS DEORUM, 
My prayers were scant, my offerings few, 
While witless wisdom fool’d my mind; 

But now I trim my sails anew, 

And trace the course I left behind. 

For lo! the Sire of heaven on high, 

By whose fierce bolts the clouds are riven, 

To-day through an unclouded sky 

His thundering steeds and car has driven. 

E’en now dull earth and wandering floods, 

And Atlas’ limitary range, 
And Styx, and Tznarus’ dark abodes 
Are reeling. He can lowliest change 


_ + > <e 


And loftiest ; bring the mighty down 
And lift the weak ; with whirring flight 
Comes Fortune, plucks the Monarch's crown, 
And decks therewith some meaner wight. 
(Hor. Od., Bk. i. 34.) 


Thus the poetical and the religious feeling 
join hands. They may not be indispensably 
necessary to one another. Indeed they are 
not. We shall see that poetry may be lusty 
and strong while quite indifferent to religion ; 
but nevertheless they cannot long remain 
sundered. Poetry has been glad to use the 
sublime elements of religion to build up its 
most noble work; she has found in the 
deep religious problems of life her most 
invigorating food ; she has reached her loftiest 
flights when religion has impelled her wings. 
Nor is the benefit wholly on one side. 
Poetry repays her debt, and religion finds in 
poetry her ally and evangelist. She has 
wrought some of her profoundest and 
most enduring impressions by the aid of 
poetry. 


A verse may find him who a sermon flies. 


And it is through the aid of poetry that 
religion has been able to rouse ardour and 
revive courage; and times without number 
the lonely heart of the exiled and weary 
warrior of the faith has been comforted and 
quickened by hearing one of the Songs of 
Zion, 


THE STRAY LAMB 


By KATHARINE A, BROCK 


Out in the night the lamb that wandered 


wide 
Heard faint and far the Shepherd’s loving 
cry. 
In the grey dawn, upon the bleak hill- 
side, 


He found it, like to die. 


“Did He at all reproach thee, little lamb, 
That thou hadst brought Him such a weary 
way ? ” 
‘Nay, He 
am 
No more to go astray. 


caressed me, but I know I 


* For up the steep ways, where my feet would 
slip, 
He bore me, clinging carefully, and yet 
Each rock He touched with foot or firm 
hand-grip, 
With His warm blood was wet. 


“ And though He smiled, and said no word of 
blame, 
That blood reproached me all the way we 
went. 
*Twas shed because I wandered, and with 
shame 
I do indeed repent.” 
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HE museum of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in Blomfield Street, 
Finsbury, contains many interesting 


and valuable relics associated with 
the early history of the Society, and in other 
parts of the Mission House are to be found 
treasures associated with the names of men 
who have become famous during the past 
century. 

One of the oldest relics in the possession of 
the Society is the first Minute Book of its pro- 
ceedings, which contains the “ declaration ” 
reproduced as one of the illustrations to this 
article. This “ declaration ” was drawn up at 
a meeting held at the Castle and Falcon, 
Aldersgate Street,on February 17, 1795, and 
reads as follows : ‘‘ We whose names are here 
subscribed, declare cur earnest desire to exert 
ourselves for promoting the great work of in- 
troducing the Gospel and its ordinances to 
heathen and other unenlightened countries, 








I. THE LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCTETY 


By FRANK B. BROAD 


and unite together, purposing to use our best 
endeavours, that we may bring forward the for- 
mation of an extensive and regularly organised 
Society, to consist of evangelical ministers and 
lay brethren of all denominations, the object 
of which Society shall be toconsort and pursue 
the most effectual measures for accomplishing 
this important and glorious design.” 

To carry out its first undertaking, the 
Society purchased the sailing ship Duff, and 
in her the first party of missionaries, about 
thirty in number, sailed for Tahiti, in the 
South Seas, on March 5, 1797. The ship 
was commanded by Captain James Wilson, 
one of the survivors of the party which. en- 
dured such terrible sufferings in the “ Black 
Hole” of Calcutta. Captain Wilson, who 
offered his services gratuitously to the Society, 
had had an almost unparalleled career of ad- 
venture. For many years a hardened atheist, 
he was converted through hearing a sermon 
preached in Portsea Chapel by the Rev. Mr. 
Griffin. The story of the voyage of the Duff, 
and of the experiences of the first missionaries 
to the South Seas, is one of thrilling interest. 
The handing over of land at Tahiti to Captain 
Wilson by the king and queen of the island 
for the use of the missionaries was made the 
subject of a painting by R. Smirke, R.A., 
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REMARKABLE TROPHIES OF THE MISSION FIELD 


and from it F. Bartolozzi, R.A., produced a 
remarkable engraving. When the mission- 
aries landed “ murder, theft, licentiousness, 
cruelty of all kinds abounded. Whenever a 
temple was built to the gods, its pillars had 
to rest on the bodies of men and women who 
had been offered in sacrifices to the deities. 
The same butchery was perpetrated when a 
house was. built, in order that prosperity 
mightattend its occupants.” King PomaréII., 
when he conceived a desire to learn to 
write, tried to persuade the missionaries not 
to teach any one else the art, and when they 
refused, he determined to become more skil- 
ful than any oneelse. He so far succeeded 
as to be able to write to the directors the first 
communication they ever received from a 
heathen chief. In July 1812 he became a 
convert of the Mission, and in Febru- 
ary 1816 he sent his family gods and 
household idols to the missionaries, 
with a written message, in which he 
said, ‘I wish to send those idols to 
Britain, for the Missionary Society, 
that they may know the likeness of the 
gods that Tahiti worshipped.” The 
original ot this letter, with the idols 
alluded to, was at one time to be 
seen in the Museum. Pomaré took 
a deep interest in the printing press, 
and with his own hands printed the first 
page of the first book published in the 
South Sea Islands. He was baptized in 
1819 in the Royal Mission Chapel 
which he had erected. This building, 
which was 712 feet long by 54 feet 
wide, was large enough to allow of 
three sermons being preached at the 
same time on the occasion of its open- 
ing, when there were 5000 or 6000 
natives present. Pomaré was very far 
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French in February 1709, on her second 
voyage. The directors received £2000 for the 
copyright of the account of her first voyage. 
The Royal Admiral cost £ 3600 to charter for 
one voyage. The navy has also included the 
Haweis (named after the Rev. T. Haweis, 
D.D., grandfather of the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
M.A., incumbent of St. James’s Chapel, West- 
moreland Street, W.), the Endeavour, the 
Messenger of Peace, the Camden, three 
barques and the present steamer have been 

named John Williams (all the barques were 
wrecked, though the third one was not lost 
until its first voyage after being sold, having 
served the Society twenty-six years), there 
have been two ships named Ellengowan (the 
gifts of Mrs. Baxter of Dundee), the Good 
News (sold), the Harrier (wrecked), the Nine 
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from perfect, but to him the Mission ria is oy" a 
owed much of its success. Life i> ae Se he 
The mention above of the good ship |... Gye reap ine . he 
Duff set the writer on a voyage of dis- (LCS 7. WA PEt A ¢ 

covery for the facts, models and pictures |# es fu 

relating to the Missionary Fleet by ae ey 

means of which the Society has accom- pai yi : 

plished much of its work. Here, in Vv nell Mee yan 

brief, is a list of the vessels that have 7 Fauns 

been purchased, and wrecked or sold, Ey £. 

during the Society’s existence: The 

Duff (nicknamed The Ten Command- | (————_____ 

ments), which cost £9800 for purchase FACSIMILE OF “DECLARATION DRAWN UP AND SIGNED BY FOUNDERS 
and equipment, was captured by the OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
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(a lugger presented by the native Christians 
of the island of Niue for the New Guinea 
Mission), the Olive Branch, the Hanamoa, 
the Morning Star, the Jessie, the Tara, and 
the Gospel boats at Amoy and Chung King. 
Since 1873, when the purchase and upkeep 
of the fleet was undertaken by the young 
people of Great Britain, they have, with the 
help of some large donations, raised for 
these objects alone more than £165,000, 
or, if we add the cost of the first and second 
John Williams, nearly £183,000. The pic- 
ture of the three barques, John Williams, is 


voyage to Portsmouth the missionaries rose 
daily in Dr. Haweis’s estimation, their gifts 
and abilities far exceeding his expectations. 
In the same case in the museum are to 
be seen medals struck in commemoration of 
the launch of the first John Williams, and 
four bronze medals in commemoration of the 
Jubilee of the Society in 1844. This case 
contains also the Bible and the “ Elémens 
de la Grammaire Chinoise,” used by the 
Rev. Robert Morrison, D.D.; the MS. of 
his “Chinese Miscellany,” published by 
the Society in 1825, and the Bible, with 
autograph _ inscription, 
presented by the Doctor 














to Miss Mary Lake in 
1824. Near to these is 
a copy of a Grammar of 
the ‘Tahitian dialect 
printed at the Mission 
press at Tahiti in 1823. 
In 1836 the Rev. Henry 
Nott came to England 
to see through the press 
the complete Bible in 
the Tahitian language, 
the result of twenty 
years’ toil and devotion. 
3efore returning to the 
South Seas with the 
printed Bible he had an 
interview with Queen 
Victoria and presented 
her with a copy of it. 
Among our illustra- 





THREE BARQUES “JOHN WILLIAMS,” NAMED AFTER TILE MARTYR OF ERROMANGA 


taken from a photograph of models of the 
ships in the museum. . 

Recently the directors have been pre- 
sented with the original MS. of Dr. Haweis’s 
* Journal of a Visit to Portsmouth and its 
Environs in the Ship Duff with the Mission- 
aries who were embarked in the South Seas, 
commenced August 10, 1796.” Dr. Haweis 
was absent from London on this expedition 
for six or seven weeks. He prefaced his 
diary with the conviction “ of the blessedness 
of the undertaking, the desirableness of the 
attempt, the propriety of the measure, and 
the probability of success.” The Duff was 
for beauty and size superior to anything that 
had been at first contemplated, and on the 


tions is one representing 
the sceptre, signature, 
and seal of Radama I., 
King of Madagascar, who 
received and always treated kindly the first 
missionary of the Society to Madagascar, 
David Jones, and wrote asking the directors 
to send more missionaries. This letter, 
which is still in the museum, is dated Octo- 
ber 29, 1820. Ranavalona, the persecuting 
Queen, succeeded Radama, and was in turn 
followed in 1861 by Radama II. One of 
Radama’s first acts after his accession was to 
proclaim religious liberty to all his subjects, 
and he wrote a letter to the Rev. W. Ellis to 
the same effect. This letter is also in the 
Museum. 

The iron fetters shown with the slave- 
stick were employed in the persecution of 
Christians in Madagascar. ‘The first Mala- 
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THE SCEPTRE OF RADAMA IL, KING OF MADAGASCAR. 
1828 


gasy Christian to die for the faith was Rasa- 
lama, who was speared to death on August 14, 
1837. After this 200 Christians were 
sold into slavery. Among those who had 
witnessed Rasalama’s martyrdom was a fellow 
Christian named Rafaralahy, who afterwards 
exclaimed, “ If I might die so tranquil and 
happy a death, I would willingly die for the 
Saviour too.” His opportunity came twelve 
months later, as the Rev. W. Ellis describes 
in his “ Martyr Church of Madagascar”; 
“ After being confined in 
heavy irons for three days he 
was taken out for execution. 
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dreds of Christians were cruelly put to 
death. 

When the Rev. Dr. Mullens, foreign 
secretary, and the Rev. J. Pillans, a 
director, went to Madagascar in 1873, they 
took with them an illuminated address 
and presents from the directors to Queen 
Ranavalomanjaka and the Prime Minister, 
Rainilaiarivony. After the ,return of the 
deputation, the directors received an 
illuminated reply from the Queen and 
Prime Minister, which is a most interesting 
document. ‘The Malagasy authorities, to 
manifest their appreciation of the honour 
which the directors had shown to them, 
employed all the means in their power to 
illuminate and ornament their reply as the 
directors had done, and the result was a 
work of art most creditable to the island. 
It gave the Board great satisfaction, and 
was framed and placed in the library. 

Unfortunately, the Society possesses very 
few Livingstone relics, apart from letters. 
The present foreign secretary, the Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, has in his possession 
and keeps in his room at the mission-house, 

an autograph map of the Zambesi Valley, in- 
cluding the discovery of Lake Ngami, drawn 
by Dr. Livingstone on the back of a map of 
south-east Africa, which he also annotated. 
Livingstone, who was accompanied by Mr. 
Oswell, a famous African explorer, and Mr. 
Murray, discovered Lake Ngami on August 1, 
1849. His chief object in going to the 
Lake was to visit Sebituane, the great chief 
of the Makololo, who was reported to live 
some 200 miles beyond, but this intention 








On the way he spoke to the 
officers of the love and mercy 
of Christ, and of his own 
happiness in the prospect of 
so soon seeing that Divine 
Redeemer who had_ loved 
him and died to save 
his soul. He spent the 
last moments of his life in 
supplication for his country 
and his persecuted brethren, 
and in commending his soul 
to his Saviour.” In_ this 
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and subsequent outbreaks 
of persecution many hun- 
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the neck of one of a 











band of slaves in 
Central Africa. 
When Mr. A. J. 
Swann was seen by 
the slave raiders 
they, in order to 
avoid arrest, hur- 
riedly cut off one 
prong of the fork 
in which the slave’s 
neck was fixed. 

A conical-shaped 








I. FETTERS USED IN THE PERSECUTION OF MALAGASY CHRISTIANS 
2. STICK (6 FT. LONG, AND WEIGHING 27 LBS.) CUT FROM THE NECK OF A CENTRAL 


AFRICAN SLAVE 


3. CENTRAL AFRICAN KNIFE (WITH EMPTY CARTRIDGE IN SCABBARD) 


4. STONE AXE-HEADS FROM NEW GUINEA 
5. BAMBOO KNIFE AND HEAD CARRIER (NEW GUINEA) 


had to be abandoned for a time. Living- 
stone visited Sebituane, whom he charac- 
terised as “ the best specimen of the native 
chief I ever met,” just before the chief's 
death. Then, with Mr. Oswell, he resumed 
his laborious journey and they were rewarded 
by the discovery of the Zambesi at the end of 
June 1851. Mr. Oswell said he had never 
seen such a fine river, even in India. 

The hat of European shape, made of plaited 
hair from the tail of 
a giraffe, was pre- 
sented by the vener- 
able missionary, Dr. 
Robert Moffat (Dr. 
Livingstone’s father- 
in-law), who spent 
fifty-four years in ac- 
tive service. The hat 
is of great rarity, and 
was highly valued at 
the Cape. 

The slave-stick— 


basket, made of 
straw and contain- 
ing a _ medicine 
man’s outfit — 
charms, tails of 
animals, curiously- 
shaped pieces of 
wood, bone and 


seeds—with mystic 
signs produced with 
lime, bears evidence 


of having been 
much used. The 
moths, which are 


at present “in-patients,” seem to thrive on 
the contents of the “dispensary.” This 
was presented by Mr. J. H. E. Hemans, a 
coloured missionary from Jamaica, in the 
service of the Society. The medicine man 
told Mr. Hemans that it was only because 
he regarded him “as a brother” that he 
parted with this precious possession. It is 
very doubtful if he would have given it to a 
white man. 





about six feet in 

length, thick, and 

weighing twenty- 

seven pounds—was 1. SHELI, ARMLETS OF NEW GUINEA WORKMANSHIP 

actually cut from off 2. HAT OF PLAITED HAIR FROM TAIL OF A GIRAFFE (PRESENTED BY DR. MOFFAT) 
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THE OUTFIT OF A CENTRAL AFRICAN MEDICINE MAN 


The Central African fetish, composed of 
a cup-shaped wooden vase, surrounded Ly 
heads, and with small horns of animals and 
pieces of wood placed in the cavity at the 
top, was brought from Uguha by the late 
Mr. Walter Hutley. It is supposed to re- 
present the spirits of ancestors and to pre- 
serve from evil spirits. Lach article placed 
in the vase has a special significance in the 
mind of the native which it is difficult for 
the European to divine, but it is supposed 
that the charms were deposited from time 
to time to ensure safety in journeys and to 
ward off sickness. 

The Manyuema (Lake Tanganyika, Cen- 
tral Africa) knife, with an engraved copper 
handle, is reproduced for the double pur- 
pose of showing the success of the natives 
in making weapons and the ingenuity in 
this particular instance of the native who, 
finding a cartridge-case, fixed it into the 
end of the scabbard. ‘The skill of the 
natives in iron work in certain parts of 
Central Africa is almost equal to European 
workmanship, and the district in which an 
article is made is often identified by the 
character of the workmanship. 

New Guineans are Celebrated for their 
head-dresses and ornaments, made of shells, 
dogs’ teeth, and boars’ tusks, The illustra- 
tion of a shell in its natural state and 
armlets made from similar shells by being 
ground down ; also the pictures of a head- 
dress (a sorcerer’s), men’s belts made of 
bark, the exposed parts of which are beauti- 
fully carved ; stone axe heads ; shields ; the 
figure-head of a war canoe, claborately 


carved and coloured with red ochre, lime, and 
by burning, are given as examples. Even more 
gruesome than the head-dress is the skull of 
an ancient warrior—the forehead of which is 
carved with a star-shaped pattern and the 
jaws tied together with a piece of plaited 
straw—taken from a Dubu, or native house, 
the presence of such a charm being supposed 


to give the inmates power to overcome their 

















A CENTRAL AFRICAN (UGUHA) FETISH 
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A CENTENARY GIFT TO THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


enemies ; and the bamboo knife and head- 
carrier, used for cutting off the heads of de- 
funct enemies and carrying them home. The 
knife is notched at the portion of the blade 
near the handle each time a body is decapi- 
tated, and after each operation the knife has 
to be resharpened: by drawing off the edge 
of the bamboo with the teeth. In Murray 
Island it is the duty of old women to keep 
the fires alight, and when they leave the fire- 
side they place a fire-charm, in the form of a 
grotesque figure of a woman made of lava, 
to do duty in their absence. ‘These New 
Guinea curios can be identified in the head- 
of this article. 

In the Mission House is a unique library 
of Chinese books and works relating to China 
and the East, in ten European and fifteen 
Oriental languages, presented to the Society 
by their first medical missionary to China, 
the late Dr. William Lockhart, of Blackheath. 
In this collection there are books which are 
not to be found in the British Museum, and 
as a whole it is unrivalled in the world. It 
consists of some 2600 bound books and an 
enormous collection of pamphlets. Dr. Lock- 


hart spent at least £1ooo upon it, but its 
intrinsic value at the present time is im- 
mensely greater than that sum. The library 
has been arranged and catalogued by the 
Rev. Goodeve Mabbs, and the catalogue is 
being printed in order to make the library 
valuable to scholars and experts, There is a 
copy of Dr. Legge’s renowned translation of 
the Chinese classics. Hundreds of years 
before any Western daily paper was published, 
the Chinese had their Peking Gazette, and 
one of these interesting pamphlets of modern 
date is in the library. There is another book 
which is absolutely unique—no other copy 
of it is to be found, even in China, it is sup- 
posed — viz. an illustrated work on the 
aboriginal tribes of China. ‘There is alsoa 
grotesque Chinese geography of the world, 
which represents the inhabitants of the earth 
respectively as three-faced, one-armed, lili- 
putian, half-man, half-fish, &c., but the most 
wonderful of all is the picture of a people 
born with holes through their chests, through 
which a pole can be thrust for their stately 
transit to their destination. 














ANOTHER CENTENARY GIFT FROM CHINA—A HANDSOME 
ELABORATELY CARVED DRAGON CHAIR 
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The celebration of the centenary of the 
Society in 1895 elicited some warm expres- 
sions of gratitude and goodwill from native 
Christians in China. ‘The Rev. C. G. Spar- 
ham, of Hankow, brought from the London 
Mission churches in Central China a con- 
gratulatory address and mottoes, in four 
pieces, worked in gold cord and variegated 
silks on satin scrolls or banners, of the largest 
size ever kriown to be used. It was the first 
time that anything of the kind so elaborate 
had been sent to England. The idea of 
the presentation originated with the native 
Church, and was carried through entirely by 
themselves and at their own expense. The 
Chinese pastor, elders and members, male 
and female, of the To Tsai Church, Hong 
Kong, presented to the directors a very 
handsome elaborately carved dragon chair 
(with granite seat, and an inscription on glass 
let into the back of the chair), and a table 
inlaid with marble and granite ; while the 
members of the churches at Canton, Fatshan, 
Poklo, and Ts’ung Fa sent a handsomely- 
framed design in silks (the frame being in- 
laid with mother of-pearl), screens, and two 
magnificent and most valuable painted vases, 
as an expression of their gratitude and appre- 
ciation of the Society’s work in the Kwong 
Tung province. ‘There also came with them 
a printed address in Chinese and English, 
tracing the history of the Hong Kong and 
Canton Missions, and commencing: “ The 
London Missionary Society was the first to 
bring Protestant Christianity to the Far 
Last.” 

In its palmiest days the London Missionary 
Society’s Museum contained not far short of 
1500 objects, and in the sixties it embraced 
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a veritable dead Zoological Garden, including 
a giraffe “ sixteen feet high, shot in Griqua- 
land in 1814,” and “a rare specimen of the 
boa constrictor and alligator in conflict.” 
Many of these awe-inspiring objects entered 
the museum in state, and were enveloped in 
an atmosphere of glory and mystery until the 
relentless hand of time laid them in the dust 
and they left the house—as rubbish ! 

In 1890 the Museum was further depleted 
in order to enrich the national storehouse, 
the British Museum, which was regarded by 
Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A. (Keeper of the 
British and Medizval Antiquities and Ethno- 
graphy at that Museum) as the safest and 
indeed the only fitting resting-place for cer- 
tain priceless relics of a bygone age. The 
objects thus permanently loaned by the 
Society are to be seen in a separate case at 
the British Museum, and include the Tahi- 
tian goddess Tii Vahine, “ an idol of great 
antiquity, a female fiend, hideously mis- 
shapen, to mimic humanity.” Mr.G. Bennett, 
who brought the idol to England, was told 
that “she had slain her thousands, having 
been held in the highest veneration and 
worshipped from time immemorial.” The 
worshippers of this and other idols devoted 
not only every valuable article they possessed, 
but murdered their fellow-creatures and 
offered their blood in order to appease or 
avert the anger of their gods. There is also 
a representation of ‘Tangaroa, the great Poly- 
nesian god, “the Jupiter of the Pacific.” 
Mr. Read characterises one specimen (the 
largest of the three ‘district gods of Man- 
gaia”) as little short of marvellous on 
account of the patient labour displayed in 
the carving. 





THE COLOSSEUM 


By THE Rev. RICHARD BROUGHAM 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


T was in the early summer of the year 
1881 that the event which I am about 
to relate took place. 

My wife and I were in Rome, where 
we had been spending a six weeks’ leave of 
absence, which I had obtained from my 


duties as an Irish stipendiary magistrate, 
and having now conscientiously “ done” the 
various churches, pictures, and relics of anti- 
quity, we were beginning thoroughly to en- 


joy ourselves. 


A visit to the Eternal City would be 
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‘*In fancy I beheld many a scene which these grim old walls had 
witnessed long ago” 


really far pleasanter if one were not so over- 
whelmed with the enormous number of 
things to be seen, which one wishes to see, 
which one would be very sorry not to have 
seen, but which weary the unhappy sight- 
seer almost to death, especially when only a 
short time is at his disposal. 

We had stood awe-stricken under the vast 
dome of St. Peter’s, we had toiled through 
miles of picture galleries in the Vatican, and 
pondered over the mutability of human 
greatness amidst the ruins of the Palace of 
the Czsars, but the place that left far the 
deepest and most lasting impression on our 
minds was the grim and _ blood-stained 
skeleton of that greatest and most cele- 


brated amphitheatre of 
the world—the Colos- 
seum. 

We had paid it 
several visits during our 
sojourn, and each time 
had felt with increas- 
ing power the spell of 
its wondrous fascina- 
tion. ; 

We had seen it in 
the full blaze of noon- 
day, we had remained 
there, at the imminent 
risk of chills, until the 
sun was setting in the 
golden west, and bath- 
ing all its rugged walls 
with glory, but the time 
we loved best to see it 
was when the moon 
was shining down upon 
it out of the clear Ita- 
lian sky, filling it with 
a mystic glamour and 
weird suggestiveness. 

Surely, if the ghosts 
of the foully slain re- 
visit the scene of their 
earthly wrongs, Rome 
must be thronged at 
every corner with them, 
for no city that ever 
existed on the face of 
this earth has to an- 
swer for so much blood 
unrighteously spilled. 

Must not the Colos- 
seum then — this ter- 
rible slaughter-house of the city—be fairly 
peopled with the spirits of the dead ? 

The night before our departure was still 
and warm and cloudless. The moon was at 
the full, and seemed to shine with unwonted 
brilliancy, making the myriad stars look pale 
and insignificant by contrast. 

We had dined with an English clergyman 
and his wife, whose acquaintance we had 
made, and, after coffee had been served in 
the salon, my host proposed that he and I 
should stroll upon the piazza of the hotel, in 
order to enjoy our cigars, away from the 
noise and stuffiness of the smoking-room. 

I know not whether it is a sign of my 
evil nature, but I have always loved dark- 
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ness rather than light. The night has always 
possessed a special charm for me which 
the day has not. I love to wander alone 
through the dark and silent streets of a great 
city, when all the rest of the world is asleep, 
or to ride at midnight along a lonely country 
road, with no living soul within miles, or to 
float upon the still, black bosom of the 
ocean, and gaze far up into the limitless 
heights above. 

I confided some such feelings as these to 
my companion, as we paced the moonlit 
piazza, and found that he shared my senti- 
ments. 

“ What a night this would be for a visit 

to the Colosseum!” I exclaimed. “TI really 
must see it again by moonlight before I 
go.” 
“ Yes,” acquiesced the parson somewhat 
dubiously, “no doubt it will be looking its 
very grandest to-night; but I think you’d 
much better stop quietly where you are. 
Don’t be in such a hurry to rush away from 
us. Remember we probably sha’n’t see you 
again after to-morrow.” 


“Oh, come along too,” I said. 
“We'll leave the ladies over their 


coffee and chat for an hour or so, and 
be back again before midnight.” 

* Thank you,” said the parson rather 
nervously, “I’m sure 
it would be very nice, 
but I think Id rather 
not.” 

‘* Pooh, pooh, man ! 
Why not?” I exclaimed. 
*“ Surely a man whose 
business it is to fight 
devils is not afraid of 
ghosts ?” 

“No,” he replied 
hesitatingly, “I’m not 
afraid of ghosts —at 
least ” (conscientiously) 
“not much; but I con- 
fess I am afraid of 
brigands. Haven’t you 
heard that a ferocious 
bandit has taken to 
haunting the Colosseum 
lately, and has robbed 
and = ill-treated 





num- 
bers of people who 
have gone there at 
night? If you ask 
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me, I think it would be the height of folly 
to go.” 

* Why, surely,” I exclaimed, laughing, 
“two stalwart Britons ought to be a match 
for one wretched Italian pickpocket? Be- 
sides, you must remember that I am a 
County Clare R.M., and have got into the 
habit of never going anywhere unarmed.” 

So saying, 1 exhibited a small but reliable 
revolver, which I always carried, and with 
which I could make exceedingly accurate 
shooting. 

“ Well,” said my friend, still unpersuaded, 
“IT think, if you will excuse me, I should 
prefer not to go, and I should strongly 
advise you to follow my example.” 

* Oh, do as you please, of course,” I said 
testily, “I’m not afraid of all the brigands 
in Italy, and shall certainly go. Perhaps 
you will be kind enough to tell the ladies 










‘The chase was unique in the annals of the amphitheatre 
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where I am, and that I guarantee to be 
back, unrobbed, before twelve o’clock to- 
night.” 

So saying, I turned on my heel, and 
walked rapidly in the direction of the Colos- 
seum. 

The sight that I had come in search of 
well repaid me, and was such as I shall 
never forget to my dying day. 

One side of the vast amphitheatre was 
plunged in blackest shadow, while the other 
gleamed and sparkled, dew spangled, in the 
silvery light. 

I ascended to the topmost tier of seats, 
and, gazing down into the arena far below 
me, fell into a deep reverie of thought. 

In fancy I beheld many a scene which 
these grim old walls had witnessed long ago. 
“ T saw before me the gladiator die.” Once 
more I saw wild beasts tear and mangle one 
another. I heard the dying shriek of the 
martyr and the hoarse roar of the thronging 
thousands of savage spectators. 

As I mused, I had unconsciously wandered 
into the belt of shadow that lay on the 
western side of the ruin, and was suddenly 
startled to hear a sound of scampering feet 
somewhere in ‘my rear. 

I gazed fixedly in the direction of the 
sound, but could see nothing whatever. 

However, I thought it wisest to retrace 
my steps at once, and accordingly made for 
the nearest exit of the theatre, which hap- 
pened to be a long, narrow and, of course, 
absolutely dark passage, with breakneck steps 
here and there in. it. 

I confess that, after my friend’s warnings 
and the suspicious sounds I had heard, I 
did not at all like the look of this gloomy 
tunnel, but, putting a bold face on the 
matter, I entered it, at the same time shifting 
my revolver to a more convenient pocket 
and striking a wax vesta to light my groping 
steps. 

I walked cautiously forward a few steps, 
holding the match above my head, until it 
burnt my fingers, when I dropped it, and 
was just about to light another, when I 
heard a sudden rush of feet; some one 
charged me out of the darkness, I was flung 
violently against the wall, and my assailant, 
dashing past, made for that end of the pass- 
age which opened towards the arena. 

I was so taken aback by the sudden 
shock that it was a moment or two before I 


could collect my scattered wits, and then a 
thought struck me—the brigand! I clapped 
my hand to my pocket. My watch was 
gone. It was a valuable one, and I should 
have been very loath to lose it under any 
circumstances, but, after my brag to the 
parson, I should have felt an awful fool if I 
had gone back without it. 

I had faced an Irish mob armed with 
stones and blackthorns before now, and 
was not going to be cowed by this Italian 
ruffan. Drawing my revolver, 1 gave 
chase at the best speed that the uneven- 
ness of the ground would permit. I found 
my antagonist waiting for me as soon as I 
emerged from the tunnel, but, on catching 
sight of my revolver, he at once turned 
and fled. Then began a chase such as the 
old walls of the Colosseum had not re-echoed 
since the days of the gladiatorial combats. 
Never, considering the nature of the ground, 
did retiarius fly with more agility than the 
man I was pursuing, never did myrmillo 
follow more relentlessly than I. But this 
chase was unique in the annals of the amphi- 
theatre, for its course was not round the 
level sand of the arena, but up and down, 
hither and thither, over the long stone 
benches where the knights and senators had 
sat, across the dais of the emperors, round 
the seats of patrician and plebeian, through 
dark passages, down rugged flights of steep 
stairs, till both of us were panting and 
exhausted, but neither gaining a yard upon 
the other. 

I could, of course, have fired at my man 
and brought him down, but I reflected that 
he might just as well have stuck his knife 
into me, when he only cannoned into my 
waistcoat, and I refrained. Besides, I 
rather prided myself on my speed of foot, 
and resolved that, if I could not fairly 
run my man down, he might escape for all I 
cared. 

Suddenly, as we scudded along under the 
treacherous light of the moon, my victim 
missed his footing on a broken flight of steps, 
and fell helpless to the bottom. 

I was on tohim in a moment, with my 
knee on his chest and my revolver pointed 
at his head. I had always imagined that 
brigands were big, swarthy ruffians, with 
shaggy brows and bristling black beards, but 
this one was more of the type of that bucca- 
neer who was “the mildest-mannered man 
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that ever scuttled ship on 
cut a throat.” As well 
as I could make out, this 
was a slim, leggy youth, 
of not more than two or 
three and twenty sum- 
mers, who looked up at 
me pathetically with big 
frightened eyes. 

It was some time be- 
fore I could fetch my 
breath after my long 
run, but when I suc- 
ceeded I demanded the 
surrender of my watch 
with my most ferocious 
air, and in the best Italian 
I could muster. 

Without much demur 
he complied with my very 
moderate request, but I 
had not done with him 
yet. 

“ Now, you rascal,” I 
said, ‘‘there’s not the 
slightest use in appealing 
to the police in this 
country, so I’m going to 
give you something to re- 
member me by. Get up!” 

He did so very re- 
luctantly, and I pro- 
ceeded then and there to administer to him 
about the very best kicking he ever received 
in his life. He roared lustily for mercy while 
enduring his chast:sement ; but, although he 
struggled wildly to escape, made no effort 
to defend himself, and, when released, darted 
off again at full speed, and was soon lost to 
sight in the darkness. 

“This shows what a cowardly lot these 
brigands are,” I reflected complacently, “ and 
what fools people are to allow themselves to 
be robbed by them. If they are only boldly 
confronted they cave in at once, and don't 
even try to defend themselves. What a story 
I shall have for the parson when I get 
back!” 

Full of these conceited thoughts, I re- 
turned in high glee to the hotel, and found 
my friends waiting up for me, and becoming 
rather uneasy at my non-arrival. 

** Well?” they exclaimed in chorus, as I 
entered the salon, radiant with triumph. “ Did 
you meet the brigand ?” 
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**T was on to him in a moment” 


“Oh yes!” I replied exultantly, “I met 
him, but I was one too many for the fellow. 
He found more than his match when he tried 
to tackle me, I can tell you.” 

I then proceeded to relate my nocturnal 
adventure, and, in conclusion, triumphantly 
produced the watch that I had so heroically 
rescued, and handed it round for inspection. 

“ But, my dear,” exclaimed my wife sud- 
denly, “tha?’s not your watch. You left yours 
upstairs on your dressing-table before dinner. 
You must have taken some one else’s watch!” 

For an instant the horrible suspicion 
deprived me of the power of speech. 

“ What!” I gasped at length. “ Impos- 
sible! Here, let me look at it.” 

But it was only too true. ‘The watch, a 
handsome gold one, was not at all unlike 
my own, and, oddly enough, the chain was 
almost precisely similar, but mine was 
reposing safely on my looking-glass all the 
time that I was pursuing its supposeG 
ravisher through the moonlit Colosseum ! 
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We left Rome early next day, as we had 
intended, but, before doing so, I deposited 
the innocently stolen watch at the pre- 
fecture of police, with the remark that it had 
been “ picked up in the Colosseum,” and 
inserted an advertisement in the Popfolo 
Romano to the same effect, which veracious 
statement we trusted would meet the eye of 
the rightful owner of the lost property. It 
was a week later, while we were in Paris, that 
my wife silently drew my attention to a 
paragraph in Galignani’s Messenger relating 
how, on the night in question, a young 
English tourist in Rome, who had gone to 
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visit the Colosseum by moonlight, had been 
pursued and robbed of his watch and chain 
by a ferocious bandit, who, not content with 
that, had kicked him brutally, telling him at 
the same time that it was useless for him to 
appeal to the police. No clue, added the 
journal, had been found which would lead 
to the discovery of the perpetrator of the 
outrage. 

Though I am officially interested in the 
detection and punishment of crime, I did 
not consider it necessary to inform the 
authorities who the Brigand of the Colosseum 


had been. 





TEXTS THAT HAVE 
By THE Rev. F. 


OST of us could write an epitome of 
our autobiography in the texts 
which have influenced our lives. 
Reviewing the past, we can dis- 

cern the promises, which, like stepping-stones, 
have borne our feet from bank to brae. At 
one time we were warned by a startling ad- 
monition, at another directed along a difficult 
pathway by a word of direction and guidance. 
This verse was as a danger-signal, and this 
as a clarion, and that as a cool hand put on 
a fevered brow. By one passage our soul 
was restored, by another we were made wise, 
by another our heart was rejoiced, and by yet 
another our eyes were enlightened, and we 
gladly endorse the Psalmist’s verdict : 

More to be desired are they than gold, 

Yea, than much fine gold: 
Sweeter also than honey or the honeycomb. 


Psa. cxxi.—Years ago, one Sundayevening, 
as a boy of thirteen, I was sitting on a chair 
in the dining-room; where, I think, my 
mother, who was an invalid, was lying on the 
sofa, and my sisters were reading quietly. I 
had been for a week at the Brighton College, 
and had somehow attracted the notice of the 
elder lads, who, because I was timid and 
sensitive, set on me, and made my life a 
burden. How glad I had been when Satur. 
day came with its half-holiday, how I clung 


STRENGTHENED 
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ME 


on the skirts of the hours to make them 
tarry, that the dreaded morrow might not 
come too soon! I was turning over the 
leaves of my Bible, and suddenly discovered 
this Psalm. How voraciously I devoured 
it! How I read it again and again, and 
wrapt it round me! How I took it as my 
shield! And the next day I walked into 
the great green expanse in front of the 
college, so serene and strong. It was my 
first act of appropriating the promises of 
God. The trials seem pin-pricks now, as I 
review them, but they left me for evermore 
richer. 

JeR. i. 7.—From an early age I had 
desired to become a minister of Christ’s 
Gospel, but was perpetually haunted by the 
fear that I should not be able to speak. At 
sixteen, the secret was still locked in my 
breast, but a matter of very serious and in- 
cessant debate. I had been pleading with 
tears and cries that God would show me His 
will, and especially that He would give me 
some assurance as to my powers of speech. 
Again that room in Streatham, near London, 
to which we had removed, is before me, with 
its window toward the sun, and the leathern- 
covered chair at which I kneeled. Turning 
to my Bible, it fell open at this passage, 
which I had never seen before. With in- 
describable feelings I read it again and again, 
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aud even now never come on it without a 
thrill of emotion. It was the answer to all 
my perplexing questionings. Yes, I was the 
child: I was to go to those to whom He 
sent me, and speak what He bade me; and 
He would be with me, and touch my lips. 
Psa. lvi. 13.— Soon after I entered the 
ministry, I was deeply convinced of the 
power of .indwelling sin. It seemed so 
awful to be preaching a higher doctrine to 
my people than I was realising in my daily 
life. And yet I seemed powerless to with- 
stand the assaults of the evil one. Some 
friends took me to the Oxford Convention— 
oné of the most sacred memories of my life. 
Again we are staying at the Mitre Hotel, 
discussing over the meals the truths which 
were being unfolded. Again I am sitting in 
that Town Hall, listening to those experiences 
of what God can do in delivering and keeping 
the souls of His people. Again I am walk- 
ing those streets in eager talk with my 
sainted friend, Wade Robinson, author of 





** Loved with everlasting love.” 


And can I forget how this text came with 
illumination and comfort to my heart, that 
He who had delivered my soul from death, 
could surely keep my feet from falling, that 
I might walk before Him in the light of His 
countenance? This passage shone like the 
star of Bethlehem, and led where Christ the 
Saviour waited to receive the gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh of a new devotion. 

Matt. xiv. 29.—Another incident stands 
out clear-cut before meas I write. It was in 
the train between Chester and Llandudno, 
whither I was travelling from Leicester to 
spend’a few days with some dear friends. 
Some twelve months before I had been led 
to take up the work at the prison-gate, station- 
ing myself there each morning to receive and 
greet the prisoners as they came out, taking 
them to breakfast with me, and afterwards 
helping them to determine on their future 
life. The great need had constantly pre- 
sented itself to me of establishing an indus- 
trial home, where they might reside under 
Christian influences, whilst, at the same time, 
they maintained themselves and paid their 
way by their work. In a small way I had 
already commenced wood-chopping, but the 
need for larger premises was very urgent. 
A large disused yard, shedding, and dwelling- 
house had recently come under my notice, 
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the rent of which was £100 per annum, 
besides all the outlay consequent on prepar- 
ing it for my purpose. It was offered me 
under a three years’ agreement, and I very 
much hesitated. I did not like to ask the 
help of others, being assured that, if my 
Heavenly Father wanted me to undertake it, 
He would be sufficient. The question, how- 
ever, was, what did He wish and intend? 
With my heart opened to Him, that He 
might impress it with His will, as of old 
the Urim and Thummim stone shone or 
dimmed with His Yea and Nay, I turned to 
my Bible, and was led to this verse, which 
burnt itself into my innermost soul. “ Peter 
answered and said, ‘ Lord, if it be Thou, bid 
me come unto Thee upon the water.’ And 
He said, ‘Come!’” It seemed as though 
Jesus Himself were in the heart of the new 
difficulties and responsibilities to which He 
was calling me, and as though’ in answer to 
my repeated challenge, “ Lord, is it Thou? 
and if it be, bid me come,” He was _per- 
petually replying, with the sublime, all-in- 
clusive answer, ‘*Come.” It is told of David 
Livingstone, that on one occasion his way 
was barred by a gathering of natives—a way 
that he must traverse; he went to his tent, 
opened his Testament at the words “ I 
will never fail nor forsake,” and closed it 
with the remark, ‘I can trust the honour of 
my Heavenly Father to carry me through, as 
to the honour of a perfect gentleman ” ; and 
next morning the opposition had vanished, 
and the way was clear! So it seemed to me 
at the moment. I took the place, signed the 
agreement, carried on the firewood business 
for three years, though amid continued oppo- 
sition, and finally came out of it, on my 
removal to London, without a halfpenny loss, 
but with invaluable experience, and a con- 
sciousness of a wealth of blessing and help 
that had accrued to scores of men, some of 
whom keep in touch with me to this very 
day. 

GAL, iii. 14.—We are all familiar with 
the story of Newton, and the fall of the apple 
which suddenly revealed to him the great 
law of gravitation, which co-ordinated so 
many differing phenomena, from the motion 
of the planet, to the orbit of a grain of dust 
in the autumn breeze; but I do not think 
he could have been more awed and moved 
by his discovery than I was some fifteen 
years ago, on coming upon this remarkable 
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text. It seemed to me as though no one 
had discovered it before. At least, I won- 
dered that it had seemed to no one what it 
seemed to me, for I had been so long and 
deeply exercised as to the conditions of 
receiving the Holy Spirit. If they involved 
long night-vigils, or considerable periods of 
silence and solitude, or high saintliness of 
character, it appeared impossible for me to 
claim that fulness of Pentecostal blessing, 
which was clearly the heritage of the early 
Church. One day this verse leapt out of 
the page and accosted me, “ that we might 
receive the promise of the spirit through 
faith.” “Through faith!” I said to myself. 
“ Through faith? But that is precisely the 
way in which we receive salvation, and if that 
be all, it is possible to claim my share in the 
fulness of the Holy Spirit, as I claimed my 
share in the salvation wrought out by Jesus 
on the Cross.” It seemed as though a voice 
spoke in my soul—As _you claimed forgive- 
ness from the hands of the dying Christ, so 
claim the fulness of blessing from those of 
the living Christ. With all humility and 
obedience I took that position and preferred 
my claim, and turning to the whole passage 
of which these words are a part, it seemed 
as though grace were given to appropriate 
the full terms of the promise made to Abra- 
ham, that God would bless, and make a 
blessing, and that all the ends of the earth 
might be blessed through the influence of 
one frail life. 

Rom. v. 10, 17.— Almost the greatest 
revelation that ever came to me was through 
the words, “ We shall be saved by His life,” 
coupled with the words “ They that receive 
the abundance of grace, shall reign in life 
through the One.” I saw that the differences 
which obtained among the children of God 
were due to their ability or inability to receive 
the incoming tides of the life of the Son of 
God. For months my life seemed to alter 
nate between these two poles of thought. 
Now, I said to myself, I am reconciled, but 
I need more than reconciliation ; I require 
saving, and this shall be mine, not by looking 
back on an event which transpired so many 
years ago, not by holding a creed, not by 
accepting a system of doctrine, but by opening 
every avenue of my being ¢o His life, I shall 


be saved ‘by His life.” Then I would turn 
to the other verse, and realise that there was 
an abundance of grace and gift for all, but 
that only those who received it could reign, 
could exert a regal authority on others, in 
this life, and the next. Would that life reign 
be ever spent beneath those fevered im- 
pulses ? 

JOHN vii. 38, 39.—The last text that has 
powerfully impressed my life came to me on 
my last birthday. When a man has passed 
fifty, each birthday awakens in hima pensive 
sadness, as when the autumn wind brings 
down showers of tattered faded leaves on 
the muddy paths and roads. Physical 
strength and mental vigour cannot be more, 
but will be probably less. What then! 
Must one lose one’s power of influencing and 
helping others? ‘The answer seemed forth- 
coming from the very lips of Christ as I read 
the words : “ As the Scripture hath said, out 
of Him shall flow rivers of living water.” What 
Scripture, said I? And there was no pass- 
age to meet the question, save that describing 
Ezekiel’s vision of the river which deepened 
at every thousand cubits, till it became waters 
toswim in. There is no trace there of the river 
ending in dwindling streams, losing them- 
selves in marsh orswamp. ‘To theend of its 
course, even where it enters the sea of Death, 
it deepens and broadens. And if this is 
the emblem of the life of the believer, who 
receives the Holy Spirit, his experience and 
influence for good must be always richer and 
fuller ; and where the placid waters blend with 
those of the eternal ocean, without seam or 
ripple, his life must be most replete with 
spiritual energy and peace. The body may 
be weakened, the mental forces diminished, 
but there shall still be an outgoing of spiri- 
tual force to revive and quicken men, and 
successfully arrest the processes of stagnation 
and death which prevail so largely. At the 
risk of the charge of egotism, I have recited a 
few of the texts which have shone like stars 
in my sky. They are peculiarly my texts. I 
have endorsed, and presented them for pay- 
ment, and found them true. On these at 
least I can adventure myself, for amid life’s 
drift and storm they have been to my soul 
as anchors, sure and stedfast, and entering 
within the veil. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “GILIAN THE DREAMER” 


By ALEX. W. STEWART 


N whatsoever circumstances his lot had 
been cast the development of Neil 
Munro’s genius would have been as 
certain as his physical growth. While 

genius, however, rises superior to its sur- 
roundings, it cannot wholly avoid being 
influenced by them, and Neil Munro, born 
and bred in the midst of a great city, would, 
in all likelihood, have produced different 
types of books from “The Lost Pibroch,” 
“John Splendid,” and “Gilian the Dreamer.” 
It was otherwise foreordained. Nature, when 
she bestowed on him the keen eye which 
sees what ordinary men and women pass by 
unheeding, placed him in singularly advan- 
tageous circumstances not only for observing 
scenes of rare beauty and grandeur, but for 
studying rural and burghal life of an almost 
unique character. Scott and Stevenson have 
graphically descri! ed the difficulties which a 
traveller of last century had to encounter 
before he could reach Inveraray, [Even yet 
it is a far cry to Inneraora. Sixteen miles of 
mountain road lie between it and the nearest 
railway station, and, save in summer-time, 
when the Lord of the Isles steams daily along- 
side the pier, the only alternative routes to 
the lowlands are through gloomy glens and 
across windy lochs. Mr. Munro has vivid 
recollections of these journeys. After settling 
in Glasgow in his early manhood, he went 
home frequently for a week-end visit. On 
such occasions he left the city at four o’clock 
on the Saturdayafternoon, landed at Inveraray 
at midnight, and stepped again on board the 
St. Catherine ferry-boat at the early hour of 
three o'clock on the Monday morning in 
order that, after crossing Loch Fyne and 
tramping through Hell’s Glen, he might be 
in time for the Lochgoilhead steamer to 
Glasgow. Isolated thus from progressive 
life, and lying under the shadow of the castle 
of the paramount Argylls, Inveraray retains 
much of its former feudal aspect, and the 
appearance of the town is little different to- 
day from what it was when first laid out in 
1760. Early in the preceding century, when 
the Thirty Years’ War was over, a few of the 
Munros who had gone from Ross-shire to 


fight under the banner of Gustavus Adolphus, 
came to Inveraray with their Protestant allies, 
and so flourished that now they possibly out- 
number the Campbells in their own capital. 
On his mother’s side the young novelist can 
trace his ancestry much farther back, for the 
Macarthurs owned the land of Ballimenach 
on Loch Awe side for four hundred years, 
and the fact that a rich store of tradition, 
handed down through these centuries, was 
treasured in the retentive memory of his 
mother, doubtless influenced her son’s early 
life. Midway between Loch Awe and In- 
veraray is the farm of Ladyfield, “at the 
barren end of the glen—barren of trees but 
rich in heather and myrtle and grass—sur- 
rounded by full and swelling hills.” In the 
days of the Paymaster, it was held for him 
by the novelist’s maternal grandfather and 
grandmother, “the little old woman with a 
face like a nut,” who had once been “the 
handsomest woman in the room at 
wedding in Kames.” 

In the quaint old burgh where he was 
born thirty-five years ago, Mr. Munro has 
seen interesting developments. He learned 
his alphabet by the feeble light of a cruisie 
whose tiny wick was nourished by oil extracted 
from herrings. Then came candles, home- 
made in a mould, three at a time, to be, in 
turn, displaced by paraffin oil and later by 
gas. Strange, too, it is to recall that up till 
fifteen or twenty years ago the Justiciary 
Lord appointed to try prisoners at Inveraray 
drove in his carriage the long journey from 
Edinburgh by way of Loch Lomond and 
Glen Croe—the route the soldiers went in 
*Gilian the Dreamer ”—bringing his own 
wine with him, although a cellar of the 
choicest vintages was strictly reserved in the 
town for their Lordships’ use. Mr. Munro 
has preserved a photograph of the last 
Justiciary procession in 1887, and there you 
see a couple of halberdiers, a like number of 
trumpeters, followed by the Provost and 
magistrates and the judge and the advocates 
arrayed in their wigs and robes, marching 
down the quiet street from the hotel to the 
courthouse. Even so recently as the novelist’s 
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(From a photograph by Warneuke, Glasgow.) 


MR. NEIL MUNRO 


boyhood, many memories of the fighting days 
lingered in Inveraray. As the army was the 
only profession which was considered suffi- 
ciently dignified for Highland gentlemen in 
those days, scores of them fought and bled 
in Wellington’s campaigns, and after Waterloo 
every other man one met in the town was a 
half-pay officer. How numerous were these 
warriors is attested by the inscriptions on 
the weather-worn and mossy stones in Kil- 
malieu, the churchyard which “lies at the 
foot of a tall hill beside the sea, a hill grown 


thick with ancient wood,” on whose summit 
is the watch-tower which was so stubbornly 
defended by John Splendid and his men. 
Photographs from Mr. Munro’s camera of 
two of the tombstones are reproduced along 
with this article. One is “To the memory 
of Captain John Campbell, Paymaster of the 
46th Foot, died 17th April 1859, and his 
brothers, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, C.B., 
who commanded the Royal Scots at the 
battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo, 
died at Inveraray 5th February 1833; Major- 
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THE AUTHOR OF “GILIAN THE DREAMER” 


General Dugald Campbell, of the 46th Foot, 
and subsequently of the 3rd West India 
Regiment, who died in 1824.” The other 
tombstone is to the memory of “ Major- 
General Charles Turner, C.B., son of Donald 
Turner, late portioner in Drimlee, Governor 
of Sierra Leone, died there in 1826, aged 
52 years.” On another stone you can read 
the words, “ William Spencer, citizen of Lon- 
don.” Readers of “Gilian the Dreamer” 
will recognise the names. Here it may be 
added that the brothers had actually a sister 
Mary, but the heroine, “ Nan Turner,” is 
purely a fictitious character. Maam House, 
is, however, there as in the book, “ hemmed 
in by gaunt hills,” but standing in pasture 
land by the river which sings and cries, 
‘mellow in the linns and pools, or in its 
shallow links cheerily gossiping among grey 
stones.” The Jean too, is real, only she 
is the Mary Jean. Mr. Munro has photo- 
graphed the smack mvored to Inveraray 
quay. 

If you go to Inneraora, as so many 
tourists are now doing since Mr. Munro 
turned people’s thoughts thither, you may 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Henry Dunn 
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Smith, M.A., the worthy schoolmaster who 
taught the future author in the parish school. 
If you question Mr. Smith he will tell you 
that the boy was not what is generally spoken 
of as a brilliant scholar, but he will add that 
Neil had “a remarkable head.” If you ask 
Mr. Munro he will praise Mr. Smith’s ability 
as a teacher, but he will admit that he learned 
less in the school than he did from the books 
which he borrowed in Marget Maclean’s little 
shop. For there was a real Marget Maclean 
with two sisters, and they were all so much 
alike that it was difficult to distinguish one 
from another. The shop has changed hands 
since then, but in Mr. Munro’s boyhood it 
was combined post-office and circulating 
library, where the reader had just to take the 
book Miss Maclean chose for him, whether 
it was the one he wanted or not. Like 
Gilian, of whom he was in some respects the 
prototype, Mr. Munro devoured all kinds 
of literature, and was wont to slip away into 
quiet nooks where he could read undisturbed. 
But his love of books did not prevent him 
entering heartily into the spirit of boyish 
pleasures. He swam in the loch, he scaled 
the crags, he fished in the streams, he climbed 

















(From a Drawing by Duncan MacKellar, R.S.W.) 
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Ale,” was sent to the Speaker, 








(From a photograph by Neil Munro) 


THE BURIAL-PLACE OF THE PAYMASTER’S FAMILY 


the trees, ever widening his knowledge of 
nature and, unconsciously, qualifying himself 
for painting those glowing pictures of his 
native landscapes which are the admiration 
of even his severest critics. 

Schooldays ended, he entered a lawyer’s 
office in Inveraray. At the age of seven- 
teen he made his first essay in literature, 
beginning then to contribute poems and 
short articles to the county newspapers. 
When Mr. Munro reached the age of 
twenty-one he definitely forsook law for 
journalism and removed to Glasgow. In 
the following year he married. Amid the 
pressure of journalistic duties in a great city 
Mr. Munro yet found time to devote to 
original writing, and he contributed articles 
on many diverse subjects to the Globe and 
other leading London newspapers. His 
first story, ‘“* The Secret of the Heather 





and Sir Wemyss Reid at once 
accepted it. Soon afterwards 
Mr. Munro forwarded a tale to 
the National Observer, and was 
gratified by the receipt of an en- 
couraging letter from Mr. W. E. 
Henley intimating acceptance. 
Having written another story, Mr. 
Munro posted it to Blackwood’s 
Magazine. In the course of a 
month he received a letter from 
Mr. Blackwood expressing his 
regret that he was unable to 
accept the story although he 
recognised its merit, but adding 
the cheering remark that Mr. 
Munro might submit to him any 
other stories that he wrote. 
‘The young author was not dis- 
heartened by the rejection; 
criticism did not disturb his 
equanimity. He read the story 
over again carefully and, being 
convinced that Mr. Blackwood’s 
judgment was right, he destroyed 
the manuscript. Some time after- 
wards he used the same subject 
as the basis of another tale, which 
was published under the title of 
“ A Fine Pair of Shoes.” In the 
meantime Mr. Munro had sent a 
second story to Mr. Blackwood, 
who not only accepted it but 
gladdened the writer’s heart by 
the request, ‘‘ Can you make a book of such 
stories? If so, send them and I will publish 
them.” The result was “ The Lost Pibroch, 
and other Sheiling Stories,” which, opening up 
as it did a new field of fiction and introducing 
an author with a graphic and a distinctive 
style, was hailed with delight alike by re- 
viewers and by readers. Some persons are 
under the impression that these delightful 
tales, two or three of which had previously 
appeared in “ Maga,” are merely modernised 
versions of old Highland traditions. As a 
matter of fact only one is traditional, “‘ The 
Secret of the Heather Ale,” a story which 
has been treated more than once by eminent 
writers. It will be remembered that Robert 
Louis Stevenson utilised it inoneof his ballads, 
The other tales in the book are purely the 
product of Mr. Munro’s own fertile imagina- 
tion. “ Highland legend,” to quote his own 
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THE AUTHOR OF “GILIAN THE DREAMER” 


words, ‘is not very well suited for treatment 
in modern literature. What I have tried to 
do is to re-create in the English form the 
charm, the spirit and the poetry of Gaelic 
story.” Mr. Munro has probably this unique 
distinction, that he is the only living novelist 
who has a knowledge of Gaelic. Little 
spoken now in the town of Inveraray, Gaelic 
is still the common dialect in the glens, and 
the colloquial speech of his boyhood has 
bequeathed a characteristic and melodious 
accent to Mr. Munro’s voice. In other 
respects, besides love of the mountain land 
and a familiarity with its language, Mr. 
Munro is a perfervid Celt ; he has appeared 
in the full glory of Highland costume, and it 
is darkly hinted that he has even been heard 
playing bagpipes. But thougha Highlander 
he is not in all things too superstitious : he 
is a member of the Glasgow Thirteen Club 
as well as of the Ballad Club and the Art Club. 

Three years ago, feeling that 
the harassing routine of news- 
paper work was a hindrance to 
his literary labours, Mr. Munro 
resigned the position which he 
had occupied for a number of 
years on the Glasgow Evening 
News, although he continues to 
be a regular contributor to its 
columns. At the same time he 
removed from the bustle and 
turmoil of Glasgow to a snug 
old-fashioned house on the breezy 
uplands of the Mearns, half a 
dozen miles southward. The 
change from the murky atmo- 
sphere of the city to an altitude 
some five hundred feet above 
the Clyde was not only physically 
beneficial to himself and to his 
wife and children, but it brought 
the mental refreshment and 
stimulus of life in a beautiful 
and romantic district. Cycling, 
“not far but frequent,” as he 
puts it, walking and photography 
are Mr. Munro’s favourite re- 
creations,and he has ample scope 
for the exercise of all three near 
his own door. The outlook 
from the windows is on green 
hills upon whose gentle slopes 
browse the cattle that supply 
Glasgow with much of its milk. 
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A few yards from the house is Waterfoot 
Bridge, a charming spot greatly frequented 
by artists, and of whose beauties Mr. Munro 
has secured numerous examples with his 
camera. There the Cart foams over a linn 
and, uniting with the Earn, in whose clear 
waters “‘ Christopher North” angled when a 
boy, flows cityward between richly wooded 
banks. Southward the country rises to the 
bleak moorland, where the pedestrian threads 
his way amid treacherous moss-hags to the 
farmhouse of Lochgoin, whtre the “ Scots 
Worthies” was written, and where 4 room 
is filled with Covenanting relics gathered 
from around. On the horizon lies the 
battlefield of Drumclog. Here, then, within 
a few miles of his own door, Mr. Munro has 
ample material for a tale of the “killing 
times.” At present, however, his fancy still 
lingers around Inveraray. In the upper 
chamber, which may be called his literary 








(From a photograph by Neil Munro) 
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writes when the spirit moves him ; 
he never starts until after break- 








(From a photograph by Neil Munro) 


THE “JEAN” AT INVERARAY QUAY 


workshop, for his real study is in the open 
air, there hangs a photograph of Dunderave 
Castle, a ruined fortress of the Macnaugh- 
tons which stands on the upper arm of Loch 


Fyne. Carved above its doorway are the 
suggestive words, “Man. Behold. ‘The. 
End. Of. All. Be. Naught. Wiser. 
Than. The. Heistes. Trust. In. God.” 


Around this old tower Mr. Munro is writing 
a romance of the eighteenth century of which 
it is sufficient in the meantime to say that it 
deals with a much wider area of the High- 
lands than that which is embraced in his 
previous works. 

There is a pardonable curiosity among a 
large section of readers to know how a nov- 
elist like Mr. Munro works. I will endeavour 
to gratify it. He is not one of those authors 
who sit down at a fixed time daily and write 
for a prescribed number of hours. He only 





| fast, and unless he finds that he 
can devote a whole day to his 
novel he does not begin. Some- 
times he does not touch it for 
days. Not that he is idle at such 
times ; he turns to other work. 
“T find journalism is a very whole- 
some thing,” he said, “ a fine tonic 
for a man who is writing literature. 
It prevents him becoming morbid 
through being too much in the 
company of his own imagina- 
tion.” Mr. Munro is an expert 
phonographer, but he does not 
use shorthand in composition 
further than to note an idea which 
might otherwise be forgotten. His 
method is: first, to draft care- 
fully the whole of a story, and he 
may do this several times before 
he is satisfied. Then, sitting 
down at his typewriter, he types 
the novel fully, leaving wide 
spaces between the lines, after 
which he reads the whole over, 
altering, adding, deleting, until 
the result pleases him. Having 
reached that happy stage, he 
sends the corrected “copy” to 
a firm in Glasgow, who type it for 
the printer. 

As he was in his boyhood, 
so Mr. Munro continues to 
be a lover of books. Shelves filled with 
well-selected volumes are in every room. 
Scott and Stevenson are his favourite 
authors, but he has read every modern novel 
that is either worth reading or is talked about 
—the terms are not synonymous. What- 
ever opinions Mr. Munro may find it his duty 
as a reviewer to express about their books, 
he has the warmest friendship for the writers. 
With scarcely an exception, the leading 
authors of the day, men and women who 
were till then personally unknown to him, 
have written kind and encouraging letters ; 
nay more, one of our best known Jitérateurs 
was recently at the trouble to write out and 
send to Mr. Munroa Highland legend which 
he had heard related in the course of a tour 
through Scotland, and which he thought 
might be useful to him. Such incidents show, 
to quote Mr. Munro’s remark, that “so far 
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from there being any close corporation in 
literature it is quite the reverse, for my ex- 
perience has been that in the craft of letters 
the utmost generosity and goodwill prevail.” 
Apart from novels, Mr. Munro’s favourite 
study is history, especially Scottish history. 
While we were talking about the novels of 
the day I elicited his opinion on what is 
termed the “ religious novel.” 

“ Religion,” he replied, “ has, of course, as 
much right to its representation in fiction as 
it has in poetry. It plays so vast and essen- 
tial a part in humanity that in a serious novel 
which seeks to suggest, or comprehend, all 
human impulse or emotion, religion cannot 
be left out of account. Its psychological 
influence ought never to be overlooked by a 
writer who must account to himself, if not to 
his readers, for every act and impulse of his 
created characters. But that is a different 
thing from saying that a novelist may wisely, 
or with any hope of permanent appeal, select 
a religious motive—the theological doubts of 
a curate, for instance, or the narrow dogma 
of a zealot sect—for the mainspring of a 
work of art such asa novel should be. To do 
so is not only to court the early oblivion that 
comes of treating evanescent things—the 
curate will re- 
cover his faith 
in a week or 
two, and the 
little Bethelites 
will secede next 
year on some 
quite different 
grounds — but 
to misunder- 
stand the main 
purpose of the 
novel. A novel 
is like a_pic- 
ture. Itis not 
set forth to 
tempt you to 
theory or argu- 
ment, but to 
move you emo- 
tionally —to 
make you 
laugh, cry, 
shudder, antici- 
pate eagerly, or 
detest ardently. 
Such ‘ re- 
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ligious’ novels as I have seen have never 
been inspired by this ideal; they have 
either been long tracts, or, I am sorry to say, 
mechanical and soulless contrivances for the 
capture of the book-buying public. Except 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ I cannot at the 
moment recall the name ofa single ‘ religious’ 
novel to be taken seriously. It may be my 
misfortune that I cannot enjoy the work of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, which I suppose may 
be described as ‘religious’ in its motives, 
and Mr. Sheldon’s books I can only judge of 
from extracts in the newspapers. ‘They deal 
with a world I have no interest in; and I 
can see that they bear the same relation in 
their religion and in their art to, say, ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ that the hysterics of a 
negro camp-meeting do to the solemn, sane, 
and abiding labours of the Church established. 
Religion is most truly served when its spirit, 
and not its phrase alone, informs and 
illumines a work of imaginative literature ; 
when it reveals itself, not in the quotation of 
texts and the repetition of the divine names, 
but in the author’s personality seen through 
the printed page, in his attitude to the things 
of time and of eternity. To come to a 
modern and concrete example, the religion 











(From a photograph by Neil Munro) 


THE CART, BEHIND WATERFOOT HOUSE 
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that shines through ‘The Window in Thrums,’ 
without any tambourine in it, and without 
detracting in the slightest degree from the 
beauty of that book as a work of art, is good 
enough for me.” 

* What do you consider to be the limita- 
tions of the subject-matter of fiction—Zola’s 
realism, for example ? ” 

“ Realism and Romanticism,” said Mr. 
Munro, “are not so easily delimited as most 
people think. One may positively find a 
rough pagan poetry in Zola’s most realistic 
work, notably, if I remember rightly, in the 
very gross ‘La Terre.’ But it seems to be 
generally accepted that books are ‘ realistic’ 
only when they are nasty, when they treat 
exclusively of vice and squalor. Personally 
I have no objection to the classification, for 
when I see it in the advertisements and 
reviews of a new book it tells me to sheer 
off. But if realism be truth, then in the 
common experience the works of the so- 
called ‘ realists’ have no claim to the title ; 
they are no more true to life and nature 
than the works of the idealists are—rather 
less indeed. If Zola—lI apologise for making 
so much of him in the SUNDAY MaGazINE— 
if Zola were to discover and describe 
* Thrums’ or ‘ Drumtochty’ in prose narra- 
tive, we can guess the sort of communities 
he would make them out to be. I don’t 
think there would be much of the prayerful 
peasant and the hectic divinity student in 
them. He would find a seamy side even to 
Thrums and Drumtochty and would confine 
his delineation to that side, but we should 
know it was not the typical, the normal side 
he was showing us. It is impossible to be 
absolutely true to life in any work of art; 
the thing is to be typical, and the realists 
never are. Mr. Gissing’s pictures of sub- 
urban society seem, to my humble judgment, 
less true to the average state of things than 
the picture of the same society as painted 
by that arch-idealist Dickens and, in our 
own day, by Mr. Pett Ridge. The ‘realist’ 
is, of course, entitled to present his view of 
life as he chooses, but it is not playing the 
game fair to protest that his is the only sane 
view and the rest is moonshine.” 

“Then what is your recipe for the great 
typical novel ? ” 

“If I knew that I would write no other. 
But for a decently good novel take Anima- 
tion, Expectancy, Memory, Regret, Poetry, 
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Merriment, Faith, and Content in equal parts, 
stir about briskly with an easy pen and warm 
with human affection. It is so simple!” 

“I suppose, Mr. Munro, as a successful 
novelist you receive many letters from young 
men and young women asking your advice 
as to how they may follow in your steps ?” 

Mr. Munro blushed and readjusted his 
pince-nez before he answered. 

‘** Well, I am only a young author myself, 
but I must confess that I do receive letters 
from budding novelists, and the remarkable 
enthusiasm of their appreciation of my own 
works quite incapacitates me from expressing 
an opinion on their own attainments.” 

“Do you ever receive letters from un- 
known correspondents expressing opinions 
on your own works ?” 

“ Yes, I have got letters from all parts of 
the world, for, as you are aware, there are 
colonies of Highlanders in Canada, in the 
United States, in Australia, and in Africa, 
and many of these, having recognised the 
scenes and the people I have written about, 
have felt a personal interest in the stories. 
When ‘ The Paymaster’s Boy’ was running 
through Good Words I received several 
letters from persons who were contem- 
poraries of the men and women referred to 
in it, and they said that they could not help 
telling me that I had succeeded wonderfully 
well in drawing characters that I had never 
actually met, although my correspondents 
seemed surprised when they read about 
some of the fictitious incidents which I had 
associated with these personages. I re- 
member, in particular, one letter I received 
from a contemporary of ‘ Miss Mary,’ who 
protested, in all seriousness, that something 
or other which I had mentioned about her 
could not be possible. Talking about ‘ The 
Paymaster’s Boy,’ I would like to add that 
not only were A. S. Boyd’s sketches admirably 
drawn, but the remarkable thing about some 
of them was that they were marvellously true 
pictures of places which he drew merely from 
imagination. Mr. Boyd only saw Inveraray 
once, and that was many years ago, yet he 
succeeded in reproducing it as accurately as 
if he had done it by acamera. For instance, 
the picture of ‘ Gilian’ sitting on the ram- 
parts tearing the book, though only ketched 
from the written description, is as correct a 
representation of that part of the wall as a 
photograph could be.” 
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A TALE 


“A great deal has been said and written 
about the attitude of religious people towards 
theatre-going ; now, speaking from your ex- 
perience as a dramatic critic, what is your 
opinion on that vexed question ? ” 

*‘T do not go to the theatre now more than 
two or three times a year. It seems, in the 
present condition of things, scarcely worth 
while. I used to go a good deal to the 
theatre as ayoung and inoffensive critic, and, 
if you do not shout it in Gath, I may confess 
to having once contrived a pantomime. 
Perhaps it was because I was so young at the 
time that behind the scenes where Albert 
Chevalier and I aided Mr. William Mackin- 
tosh to good literary lines for his part in 
‘The Babes in the Wood,’ I never saw there 
anything more suspicious than harmless gaiety, 
hard and earnest work and wonderful kind- 
ness. As to whether religious folk should 
go to theatres or not, that—to be trite—lies 
between them and their own consciences. 
For myself, I should hate to have a con- 
science so finicky that I could not enjoy Sir 
Henry Irving in ‘Shylock’ because of a 
popular rumour that coryphees drink stout. 
The drama is capable of being made one of 
the greatest-——perhaps the greatest moral and 
elevating material agency in life, if people 
want it so. It seems that at present they do 
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not want it so ; they prefer it when it demands 
no cerebral excitation on the part of the 
author or the audience, when it is vulgar, 
cheap, or flash—a preference which, if you 
permit me to say it, is apparent in the case 
of magazines too. But for religious people 
to discountenance the theatre wholly on that 
account is no way to improve it, and no way 
to abolish it either.” 

Too often it happens that a man’s asso- 
ciates are the last to recognise his worth. 
That was certainly not the case with regard 
to Mr. Munro. His uniform cheerfulness 
and amiability, his kindness, and his ever- 
ready helpfulness, especially to young journ- 
alists, earned for him the esteem of all his 
colleagues in the west of Scotland, and they, 
early recognising his ability and his originality, 
first as a journalist and afterwards as an 
author, have rejoiced in the general appreci- 
ation of his genius. Success has not spoiled 
him ; he is still the same genial, unaffected 
Neil Munro that he was in the days when 
he sat at the reporters’ table. Fortunately, 
‘“ lion-hunters ” have not yet discovered his 
abode, but many of his journalistic friends 
are visitors at Waterfoot House, and they are 
always welcomed with the heartiness with which 
I was received when I extracted the opinions 
which are introduced into this sketch. 


SANTA CLAUS 


WEE dusky head and golden head, 
They all are sleeping, rosy red ; 

And loving hands that make no noise 
Have filled each stocking full of toys. 


And yet, unslumbering and forlorn, 
Perchance one little Babe new-born 
Lies wondering that we never saw 
Him too among the manger straw, 
G. D. C. 
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By ELIZABETH STUART-LANGFORD 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. FINNEMORE 


_ AN you tell me, please, when’s the 


next train from Southampton?” 
The questioner was a little 

old country-woman, grey-haired, 
apple-cheeked, and homely, and the stalwart 
young porter whom she addressed paused in 
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the act of twirling a heavy milk-can and took 
appreciative stock of her. 

*T reckon it’s 8.42 or 8.46, mother. Being 
as it’s the first of July there’s a lot of altera- 
tions. You come along wi’ me, anyway, and 
I’ll make sure.” 














‘**Can you tell me, please, when’s the next train from Southampton ?’” 


He strode towards an adjacent time-sheet 
and ran his finger confidently along the red 
line which indicated the Heelam trains. 

“1.45—4.27—8.42! Yes, that’s it—8.42. 
Twenty minutes earlier nor what it has been, 
you see.” 

** What a good thing I inquired,” returned 
the little old woman promptly. “I might 
have been too late. Thank you kindly for 
your trouble.” 

“Welcome, mother,” he said assuringly, 
and hied back to his milk-cans. When he 
had set these in readiness for the London 
train he was free to go home for tea, and he 
whistled himself into his brown corduroy 
jacket to the tune of “ Annie Laurie,” and 
started off through the cutting towards 
Heelam village. 

He was not a hundred yards upon his 
way when he overtook the old woman, who, 
observing him, quickened her steps, and 
made as though she would keep up with 
him, 

“ You’re the new porter,” she remarked 
shrewdly. “I’ve heard tell about you; but 
I couldn’t catch your name.” 


“ McLatchey it is,” said the porter, “a 
considerable puzzler for the Heelam folks.” 

“ You're Irish, maybe, or Scotch ?” ven- 
tured she. 

“Born and bred in Derbyshire, mother, 
but Irish by descent, most likely. My 
missis, she’s delikkit, and ordered further 
south, so I got a change, just for her health’s 
sake.” 

‘“‘ Heelam’s a fine place for health,” said 
she promptly. “Look at me! I’m close 
on fifty.” 

“ Fifty,” said McLatchey, drawing in his 
breath sharply. ‘‘ That’s a—queer ’un.” 

“But I am,” continued the little old 
woman with startling assurance, “and I’ve 
got a laddie that’s twenty-five. It’s him I 
came to meet. He’s tall, tall as you, and just 
your build and complexion. His name’s 
Charlie—Charlie Smiles.” 

“Comical,” said the new porter ab- 
stractedly. ‘‘My name’s Charlie, too—Charlie 
McLatchey.” 

‘“« My Charlie isn’t going to sea any more, 
once he gets home,” confided Mrs. Smiles. 
“ He said that in his last letter. ‘I’m coming 
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A TALE 


home,’ he said, ‘in two months from now, 
and I shall ’bide with you.’ ” 

And belike the two months is up to-day,” 
said McLatchey sympathetically. 

“ Up to-day,” she assented cheerily. 

* And you’ve had a telegraph from South- 
ampton,” suggested Charlie, “ saying as how 
he’s safe landed.” 

The old blue eyes grew very sweet and 
wistful, and there was the faintest possible 
quaver in her voice as she made answer : 

“No, no, not exactly that. That wasn’t 
my laddie’s way. He’ll come as a surprise.” 

“ Well,” said McLatchey, who had now 
arrived at his garden gate, “I wishes him 
safe home, Mrs. Smiles, that I do. There’s 
no place like home! I'll have an eye on 
the merry meeting at the 8.42; and just 
don’t you bother nothing about his luggage. 
You get him up home and give him his 
supper, and I'll see to his boxes, all on ’em. 
There’s my missis at the winder: a little 
white peaky face! That’s Annie. She’s 
exter delikkit just now and upset with the 
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moving. Ill bid you good afternoon, Mrs 


Smiles.” 


The little old woman went on her way, 
and McLatchey turned with brightening eyes 
towards his cottage. 

His wife’s face had vanished from the 
window, only to reappear at the door—a 
sweet little face it was, fragile and flower- 
like, a daily wonder and delight to Charlie, 
who, even after four years of married life, 
never ceased to be amazed that this fair 
little woman, so superior in birth and edu- 
cation to himself, should have yielded her 
heart to him with an abandonment of devo- 
tion which shamed the timorousness with 
which he had courted her. 

*“ Well, Peekie?” It was his usual greet- 
ing ; and his tone was scarcely more senti- 
mental than the words. 

‘© Well, Charlie, who was she ?” 

“If you don’t care to meet your lawful 
husband and walk him home on a fine sum- 
mer afternoon,” he returned pawkily, “ well 
then he’ll get another sweetheart, that’s all.” 





“ « But, Charlie, she is an old, old woman, 
nearly seventy’” 
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‘‘ But, Charlie, she is an old, old woman, 
nearly seventy.” 

*‘So I should have calc’lated ; but I had 
it from her own lips, just ten minutes ago, 
that she’s getting on for fifty, and young- 
looking for her age.” 

Annie jumped to a conclusion with 
alacrity. ‘It will be the self-same old 
body I have been hearing about this after- 
noon,” she said. ‘I have had a visitor, 
that pleasant-faced woman who sat next 
us in church last Sunday. She has been 
giving me quite a lot of information about 
the Heelam people. I think your sweet- 
heart’s name is Smiles.” 

‘“‘ Ves,” said Charlie, “ that’sso. She told 
me.” 

“Well, she had a son who went to 
sea and was away a great while. He was 
drowned years and years ago, when he was 
on his way home, and within two days of 
landing at Southampton. The news soon 
reached her, but she never understood it or 
believed it. She has been expecting him all 
these years and goes back and forward con- 
stantly to the station to meet him, as though 
she had never once been disappointed. Don’t 
you think, Charlie, it’s enough to make one 
feel dreadfully sorry, only to hear about it ?” 

MclLatchey knew that his little wife’s 
words had a double meaning. He drew 
her head tenderly to his shoulder, and laid 
his great hand protectingly upon her soft 
shining black hair, remembering, with her, 
the tiny son who had once lain for a few 
brief hours in her bosom, and had never 
since been forgotten. 

“ Annie,” he said huskily, “ if we can ever 
do the poor old creature a kindness, we will. 
I’ll have an eye upon her at the station and 
keep her out of harm’s way when there’s 
much traffic about. There'll be no end 
of chances. And by-and-by, when you’re 
better, we’ll invite her in to tea sometimes of 
a Sunday—eh, Peekie ? ” 

The 8.42 was nineteen minutes late, and 
for quite half an hour before it steamed into 
the station old Mrs. Smiles sat quietly upon 
one of the outside benches, watching, dis- 
passionately, the small crowd of impatient 
people who paced the platform. 

There was no hurry in her hands—no 
hurry in her feet: she had come to meet 
Charlie, and was in ample time for the train : 
that was enough. 





Night had closed in earlier than usual, the 
air was murky and dull, and inky clouds 
stretched threateningly across the western 
sky : the station lamps burned sluggishly in 
the heavy air, lightening the gloom with 
strange fantastic patches of glimmering 
yellow. 

McLatchey was on the watch when at 
last the signal dropped, and drew up his 
barrow of luggage to the appointed place. 

“There'll be a bit of a scuffle,” he thought: 
* she’ll want to make up time between here 
and Holding. I must keep an eye on the 
poor old woman.” 

But,a minute afterwards, his mind was more 
than occupied by the clamorous requests of 
a bevy of girls who had chartered his ser- 
vices. He entered a first-class carriage for the 
purpose of stacking sundry tennis racquets, 
bags, and bonnet-boxes upon the racks, and 
having fulfilled these commissions, was step- 
ping down to the platform, when he heard 
a piercing cry of ‘“‘ Charlie, Charlie,” and the 
next moment found himself seized in an im- 
petuous grip. ‘“ My laddie, my laddie, it’s 
you yourself, at last!” said old Mrs. Smiles, 
and hung upon him in an ecstasy. 

“Mother,” gasped Charlie, ‘“you’re 
mis—” but he did not as much as finish the 
word, for the poor old woman, overcome by 
excitement, swayed suddenly aside towards 
the now moving train. 

Charlie clutched her shawl and dragged 
her forward from the horrible danger; but 
the brooch which had fastened the garment 
gave way under the strain, and she fell heavily 
against the edge of an iron-bound trunk, and 
lay senseless on the platform. 

McLatchey lifted her in his arms—it was 
astonishing how small and light she seemed 
for all the roundness of her face—and, carry- 
ing her into the waiting-room, laid her very 
gently upon thelounge. The iron binding had 
caught her full in the eyes, and the lids were 
sadly bruised and disfigured: she moaned 
frequently, and was totally unconscious. 

‘‘ Promises to be a bad job,” said the station- 
master. “ No doctor nearer than young Boyd 
of Holding, and those eyes need bandaging 
if she’s ever to get any more use of them. 
What’s your advice, McLatchey ? ” 

“My wife,” said McLatchey, “is a rare 
hand at bandaging—if only she wouldn’t be 
upset by the sight of the poor old body. See 
here, sir, I'll slip up home to Annie and 
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**Charlie sat . . 


prepare the way ; and then I’ll come back and 
help carry her.” 

*T could send to your wife,” said the 
station-master. 

“ No, no, I’ll go myself. If Annie seeda 
stranger running up with a message she’d 
think something had happened to me —that’s 
the way of women, sir. I'll go myself.” 

He started at a run, but slackened his pace 
judiciously before he reached his gate. Annie 
was watching there for him with eyes that 
glowed starlike in the dusky gloom. 

‘“‘ Wife,” he said, “‘ the chance came a deal 
sooner than I bargained for. The poor old 
woman got excited at the train, thought I 
was her laddie, and fainted and fell. She’s 
hurt her eyes. Could you bandage ’em up a 
bit without upsetting yourself ? I kind of feel 
responsible, somehow.” 

‘* Big goose!” returned Annie, lifting her 
face for a kiss. “I'll look up some old 
calico while you go and help her home.” 


St. Swithin’s day came and went, and old 
Mrs. Smiles still lay placidly in the dainty 
bedchamber which Annie had prepared for 


quite another stranger. The bandages had 





. watching the old woman glide into the deeper shadows” 


been removed, but mysterious scales re- 
mained upon her eyes, and her mind was 
filled with hallucinations. 

Annie tended her ungrudgingly, so far as 
her strength permitted, and many willing 
hands from hall and cottage wrought to 
lighten the burden of the ministry which 
had fallen thus unexpectedly upon the 
McLatcheys. 

And to all alike the old woman poured 
forth her new tale. Her laddie had come 
back, and was now working in the village as 
became one so young and strong as he. 
She had seen his face, just for one moment, 
and that was enough. Henceforth she was 
content to have him sit beside her of an 
evening, when his day’s work was done, or 
to read the Bible to her on his free Sunday. 

So the sunshine of her great love fell 
sweetly about her and she knew nothing of 
the darkness. 


There came an evening towards the end 
of July when the dimmed eyes seemed to 
recover something of their power and to rest 
with a fulness of devotion upon Charlie, who 
sat haggard and anxious, watching the old 
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woman glide into the deeper shadows of the 
dark valley, while his heart was wrung with 
fears for Annie, who, in an adjoining room, 
was waging her weary part in the time-worn 
struggle between death and life. 

By-and-by the old lips quivered softly 
and ceased their babbling of Charlie, and 
Mrs. Smiles turned with a contented sigh and 
closed her eyes as if to sleep. McLatchey 
sat erect, with bated breath : footsteps were 
approaching from the next room and he was 
afraid to think what message might be 
brought to him. 

“It’s a little son,” announced the doctor, 
advancing on tip-toe, “as healthy a little 
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fellow as heart could wish ; and your wife is 
doing well.” 

* Would it upset Her, if we told her the 
news?” said Charlie, nodding suggestively 
towards old Mrs. Smiles. “I should like 
her to know.” 

Something in the face of the sleeper 
attracted Dr. Boyd’s attention. He came 
forward to the bed and leaned over it for a 
moment, then looked up with a strange 
smile. 

“ McLatchey,” he said, ‘“you’ve done 
the part of a Christian and a gentleman by 
this old woman ; but she’s past all further 
need of your kindness.” 


SOME STRANGE PREACHING PLACES 


By AN AUSTRALIAN PIONEER MINISTER 


ET not the reader gather from my 
title the impression that I have any- 
thing to say of unique pulpits or 
lecterns or things of a similar kind. 

The baldly new, the roughly commonplace 
is my theme for the most part, yet touched 
it may be with a certain uniqueness of a 
rough and elementary sort. 

One of my preaching places was an Epis- 
copalian church situated in the midst of a 
township where once stood four banks and 
twenty-seven hotels, with all the other 
accompaniments of a thriving mining centre. 
But now only three chimneys smoked as I 
stood on the summit of a hill and looked 
down upon the settlement for the first time. 
One of the chimneys belonged to the gentle- 
man who kept the local store, and who, for a 
mere song, had bought the church. It was 
a stately building, well lined and pewed and 
cushioned, and the organ was in good con- 
dition. But the congregation never reached 
to more than fifteen people, and the first 
time it reached to ‘hat, the organist said, 
“What a capital congregation you had!” 
The township, in fact, was almost deserted, 
for the mines had given out and there was 
nothing to keep the people there. But 
still I rode over 140 miles twice a quarter 
or so, to carry the Gospel to this settlement 
and two others. One of these had a smaller 


congregation still, and there the preaching 
place was a large kitchen where I preached 
to twelve people at 10 A.M. After dinner I 
climbed nearly 3000 feet to preach at 2.30 
in the church already described, and in the 
evening after tea I rode downhill fifteen 
miles and preached in a State school at 
night to a congregation of forty-five. It 
may not be known to every British reader 
that the State school buildings in Australia 
and Tasmania (the equivalent of the British 
Board schools) are open for service to 
any denomination when no church build- 
ing or public hall is available. This 
arrangement is often a great convenience 
to both ministers and people in scattered 
districts where it would never pay to build 
a church. 

Another of my preaching places was what is 
known in pioneer parlance as a “ sly grog- 
shop.” It had been built for a public hall, 
and as such I hired it once only for service. 


Before I could secure it again the owner had , 


let it to a drink-seller, who thought it safe to 
sell without a licence in those days of early 
settlement, scanty morals, and inadequate 
police supervision. A rainfall of 144 inches 
in a year prevented open-air services, and 
the one street of the town was a mud- 
sodden, impracticable place for open-air 
preaching in any case. There was no other 
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SOME STRANGE PREACHING PLACES 


place to preach in, however, and so the sly 
grog-seller was applied to for the use of the 
hall on Sunday afternoons. He consented 
to suspend the Sunday sale of illegal grog 
for an hour and a half. So I stood at one 
end, with the bar curtained off at the other, 
and an odour of stale beer affecting the 
nostrils of my congregation. And one, at 
least, of the congregation had evidently been 
at the bar-quite recently, for he was boister- 
ously talkative and wanted to help the 
preacher, who could easily have dispensed 
with his assistance. 

To the reader at home, perhaps, it may 
seem questionable whether a minister should 
resort to such expedients for holding service, 
and in private conversation and more public 
chat Englishmen have sometimes inferred 
that the preacher was bound to “have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness, but rather reprove them.” I reply 
that he did reprove them on the very spot. 
The only way to fight Satan there was to 
invade his territory as he invaded ours long 
ago. There was no alternative 
preach thus, or not at all. And “ where sin 
abounded” so, no ambassador of Christ 
could keep silence or had a right to do so. 
That was my view, at least, on the spot, 
where it was necessary to ‘‘become all things 
to all men if by any means I might save 
some.” 

Later on, in this same town, I adjourned 
to a billiard saloon. The seats were all 
around the room, and “ Sankey’s Hymns ” 
were strewn about the edges of the billiard- 
table itself, where just before the service 
some one had made a “break” or a “cannon 
off the cush’,” as I heard them say when 
I came in with my first relay of extra boards 
and boxes for seats. The game was hastily 
closed then, and the players perhaps assisted 
me to fix the motley array of boards, long 
and short, thick and thin, on the still more 
motley array of boxes that served as sup- 
ports for these primitive “pews.” The 
cushions, if any, were bags, and the “pulpit” 
was a cocoa-box set on the green cloth of 
the billiard-table with a white tray-cloth 
thrown over it. But here we had some good 
services, the proprietor lending his lamps 
and assisting in the singing. And if many 
of those who joined lustily therein had “ the 
form of godliness but denied the power 
thereof,” it may be that some of the power 


but to 
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found its way to their hearts even in that 
quaint sanctuary. 

By-and-by a primitive State school 
building became my preaching place. Only 


one lamp illumined the scene, and so our 
night services demanded primitive candle- 
sticks set in the equally primitive window- 
sills. These candlesticks were simply little 
bits of square board, the candles being held 
in place by four nails, each driven upright 
through the wood. On the little black- 
board some inattentive soul would read 
“Tom has a dog,” “ This is a bog,” and so 
on; and just outside under certain con- 
ditions the latter sentence was singularly 
true. The building stood on piles driven 
into soft shifting ground above a hard gravel 
bottom, and all comers crossed to the door 
by a narrow bridge of box-lids and other 
timbers. One false step and the walker 
put his foot into mud up to the boot tops. 
Nobody came to church there without a 
lantern, which was usually, by the way, a 
bottle-neck with a candle in it that sputtered 
and blinked in the damp air of the low- 
lying gully. 

Outside the school and just across the 
road was a stable, an Augean stable on a 
small scale, from which the refuse filtered 
its moisture down a gutter into a swamp 
behind the school. And one evening, at 
five minutes before service time, crossing 
from a camp in the bush without my 
* bottle-neck,” I found myself in the swamp 
and sinking distressingly deep in the débris 
of the Augean stable. Before I could face 
my congregation, therefore, I had to step 
into a creek near by and let the stream 
wash my boots clean. Then with wet feet, 
and a general sense of clamminess and want 
of solemn adaptability to my surroundings, 
I entered the room and conducted the 
service. Afterwards I walked four miles up- 
hill to my nearest host’s, still lighted, round 
dark cuttings and under dripping myrtles, 
by the * bottle-neck.” 

A few Sundays after this I found myself 
in another mining town, where the only 
building for service was a butcher’s shop 
just closed up as the tenant was about to 
enter a better establishment. The block 
was my pulpit, and above my head were still 
some of the hooks on which mutton and 
beef had hung the week before. But, as in 
other cases, so here, an earnest little com- 
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pany of Christian people gathered, 
though I cannot say that 


and 


Fools who came to scoff remained to pray, 


I think the service had its uses until we 
could erect a proper church building and 
worship there. ° 

But, alasi the butcher’s shop was rented 
next week by a rival tradesman, who advised 
us to seek a more convenient place, though 
he allowed us to stay on with what comfort 
we might until we were “ suited.” 

We fell back then upon a battery shed 
standing on a bleak eminence where excava- 
tions had begun, and timber and steel rails 
and gold and copper ore lay in confusion 
everywhere. But the shed was large, and we 
annexed a square place to seat thirty or 
forty people, on thick mining timber boards, 
and ore sacks carefully shaken for the 
occasion. Several ladies attended, but as 
the miners camped at a distance were slow 
in “rolling up,’ one of the men, a good 
earnest soul, rang a bell. A quaint bell 
surely—a steel triangle, rusty with long dis- 
use, but musical still. This was suspended 
by a cord on a nail outside the shed, and 
beaten with a miner’s steel gad, which sent 
a loud metallic noise vibrating over hills 
and gullies for a great distance, and brought 
the miners to their doors, and a little later 
some of them to service. But the hymns 
would not rise through the low, heavy roof 
and the draughty shed was bitterly cold. 
Not so cold, however, as the bleak hillside 
on which I preached in the afternoon to a 
congregation of four, clad in blue “jumpers” 
some of them. At my request the ganger 
there was “ bell,”’ and bade the “ boys ” “ roll 
up,” just as if he were calling them to work. 


But when, through sheer force of habit, he 
let an oath slip out after the “ Gospel call,” 
I felt for a moment as if I had unconsciously 
done evil that good might come. Hence- 
forth, to that gang of men I preached in the 
haulage-house, my back against a fly-wheel, 
and my congregation sitting on various parts 
of the engine and its surroundings. 

Perhaps the reader feels, as I was com- 
pelled to feel, that no great progress for the 
Kingdom of God was possible under these 
conditions. But they were the only con- 
ditions available, and it was many months 
before we had even a rough paling structure 
of our own. Still I am not without hope 
that some seed was sown even on this 
apparently hopeless soil, and that at the 
great harvest home I may rejoice with my 
successor, who replaced my paling effort 
with weatherboard, and never used a gad 
and triangle to call his people to the house 
of prayer. 

I have conducted service in many a 
stately sanctuary since then, though the 
later experience happened less than three 
years ago. Sometimes the solemn Litany 
pealed forth and sometimes the majestic 
Te Deum was sung with voices as the 
sound of many waters, but I know of no 
experience in the conduct of Divine Service 
so calculated to throw a minister back upon 
the grace of God as that in which he 
preaches on the bleak hillside, or in the 
humble kitchen, or in the haulage- house 
or battery shed. And if I could ever 
preach with profound feeling from the text, 
** Why art thou cast down, O my soul ?” it 
would be in the “sly grog” sanctuary, or 
from the “ cocoa-box” pulpit in the billiard- 
room. 





A LUCKY 


MISTAKE 


By M. STEWART 


“ MOST impertinent letter!” 

Miss Hawgood’s voice trembled 
with righteous indignation, and as 
she spoke she flung the sheet of 

cheap black-edged paper impatiently on the 
table before her. Her sister, seated at the 


other side of the big drawing-room, looked 
up in mild protest. 
* Oh, Maria dear, hardly that I think!” 
““ Now, Rhoda, you must of let yourself 
be imposed on. I always said poor George’s 
widow was an underbred, designing creature, 
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A LUCKY MISTAKE 


and this letter proves it. Why, she begs— 
actually begs—-for assistance in the most 
barefaced manner.” 

«She seems very badly off, poor thing! ” 

“ People who are foolish enough to marry 
without a penny deserve to take the conse- 
quences.” 

“Still, there are the children, George’s 
children, to be thought of, and it’s being 
Christmas time too——” 

Miss Rhoda faltered in her unusual 
effort at self-assertion and ended meekly, 


“Do just as you think right, dear, of 
course !” 
“ Rhoda,” Miss Hawgood responded 


gravely, ‘“ I sympathise with the promptings 
of your kind heart. But the season of the 
year is no excuse for foolish extravagance. 
Indiscriminate almsgiving only does harm, 
and in supporting rightly organised charities 
no one can say we are remiss.” 

“No, indeed,” agreed Miss Rhoda, with a 
cheering vision of substantial subscription 
lists before her mind’seye. ‘ Shall you take 
no notice of the letter then?” she added 
rather timidly. 

“ Well, I think I might send her a Chrisimas 
card, merely as a token of our goodwill, you 
know. Family dissensions are so awkward, 
One of the penny ones with texts on them 
will do nicely”—she turned to rummage 
among the illuminated cards which covered 
half the table—* and I will enclose a copy 
of the dear Bishop’s sermon on ‘ Affliction,’ 
we had so many extra ones.” 

Miss Hawgood drew athick monogrammed 
envelope from the morocco writing-case and 
proceeded to address it in old-fashioned 
slanting writing. A pile of similar envelopes 
stamped and directed represented the fruits 
of her afternoon’s labour. Miss Hawgood 
surveyed them with the complacency which 
the consciousness of being busy invariably 
gives to leisured people. 

“ My hand positively aches with addressing 
those missionary reports,” she observed ; “not 
that I grudge my labour in so good a cause, 
of course. By-the-bye, I never sent our sub- 
scription to the Society for Aiding Indigent 
Inebriates ; this woman’s letter put it quite 
out of my head.” 

Just then the door opened and a stately 
stern -visaged butler advanced noiselessly, 
salver in hand. 

“Qh dear, is it post-time?” Miss Haw- 
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good exclaimed, hurriedly fumbling for a 
cheque-book ; “‘ one moment, Griffiths.” 

Griffiths exacted great respect from his 
mistresses, and he did net like to be kept 
waiting. He coughed warningly and glanced 
at the clock. Miss Hawgood scribbled 
wildly, then thrust the clieque into an 
envelope, fastened it, and gathering up the 
letters tendered them apologetically to the 
butler. 

“Ts there nothing more, madam?” in- 
quired that functionary according to his in- 
variable custom, and the sisters answered in 
eager chorus, “ Nothing more, thank you, 
Griffiths.” 

** And now, Maria dear, you really deserve 
to rest,” murmured Miss Rhoda from the 
depths of her big soft armchair. 

*« Well, at least, I have striven to do some 
good,” her sister answered, with the sigh 
of a self-conscious martyr. “I only hope,” 
she added doubtfully, “that poor George’s 
widow will appreciate the Bishop’s elevating 
words.” 

Late in the afternoon of the next day 
the Misses Hawgood sat together by their 


drawing-room fire. It was growing very 
dark, but sundry sounds of merriment 


ascending from the regions where the ser- 
vants were keeping Christmas Eve warned 
them that it would be inconsiderate to ring 
for lights. So they assured each other that 
they preferred blind - man’s holiday, and 
waited resignedly while the shadows deep- 
ened in the corners of the room, relieved 
only by the glimmer of the street lamp 
outside. 

With the darkness a silence fell between 
them; each was busy with thoughts sug- 
gested by the day and the hour. The ten- 
dency of Miss Rhoda’s musings betrayed 
itself presently by a deep sigh, which made 
her sister start and peer sharply across the 
dusk. 

‘“ What és the matter, Rhoda ? 
tism ?” 

“Oh no, Maria; I was only thinking.” 
She sighed again. “I was thinking of poor 
George and the Christmas holidays he used 
to spend here. How young folks do brighten 
up a house, to be sure! ” 

Her words pricked Miss Maria’s heart in 
a sore place. All day long she had been 
haunted by the appealing words of the 
letter she had flung aside so sternly. 
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and again she assured herself she had acted 
for the best, but she could not silence a 
voice which kept suggesting that she had 
perhaps been over harsh to her nephew’s 
widow. Prickings of remorse were so new 
to Miss Hawgood’s unimaginative, compla- 
cent nature, that she failed to recognise them, 
or to understand why her sister’s words 
irritated her so much. 

*« Do, for goodness’ sake, light the candles, 
Rhoda,” she cried crossly, ‘‘ and don’t croak 
so dismally.” 

‘*T can’t find the matches; I must make 
a spill,’ Miss Rhoda answered meekly, 
groping among the ornaments on the mantel- 
piece. 

With a good deal of exertion and panting 
she fished the waste-paper basket from under 
the table and began to twist up a spill. 
But meanwhile her more active sister had 
discovered the missing matches. A gleam 
of candle-light fell on the paper Miss Rhoda 
was holding, and just as she was going to 
throw it away some writing on it attracted 
her attention. 

“Why, Maria,” she exclaimed, “here is 
your letter to the Indigent Inebriates! You 
did not send it after all.” 

“ Nonsense! Of course I sent it.” Miss 
Hawgood hurried across the room and took 
the envelope. She turned it over and 
over, and stared at the address in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Why! I don’t understand—I remember 
perfectly writing the cheque ; for ten pounds 
it was—and putting it in and fastening it up; 
I remember perfectly,” she repeated emphati- 
cally. ‘ Surely,” as a sudden idea struck 
her, “ I couldn’t—I couldn’t have put it in 
the wrong envelope ? ” 

There was a note of almost tragic appeal 
in her question. To discover that she had 
made a mistake was for her a rare and terrible 
humiliation. Miss Rhoda, on the contrary, 
often made mistakes, and she was just a wee 
bit inclined to crow over her elder sister’s 
unprecedented oversight. 

‘“‘That must have been it,” she agreed 
eagerly, “ but the question is, whose envelope 
did you put it in? Not—” catching sight 
of the dismay in the other’s face, “not that 
woman’s? Dear me!” with a deep breath 
of mingled amazement and relief. ‘“ Then 
those poor children will have their Christ- 
mas presents after all. Why, it really seems 


like an interposition of Providence, doesn’t 
it?” 

In their excitement neither of the ladies 
heard a bell ring, and they were completely 
taken aback when the door of the room was 
flung open, and Griffiths, in tones of resent- 
ful surprise, announced “‘A person to see 
Miss ’Awgood.” 

In the doorway stood a woman in deep 
mourning, with a child at either side. For 
a minute she hesitated, then with outstretched 
hands she came towards the hearth. “I 
have come to thank you,” she began, her 
voice trembling a little, “to thank you for 
your goodness, your generosity. Oh! if you 
knew what it means to me!” 

Too bewildered to resist, Miss Hawgood 
let her large soft hand be clasped between 
two eager thin ones. 

“ Don’t thank me,” she gasped. “I don’t 
deserve it, but I’m glad you had it, I am 
indeed.” 

The visitor looked puzzled. “I couldn’t 
rest till we had thanked you, the children 
and I,” she repeated, turning to draw for- 
ward the boy and girl who hung shyly 
behind. 

Miss Rhoda, who had at first been speech- 
less with agitation, now found her voice. 
“The little dears,” she exclaimed; ‘come 
here and kiss me. O Maria, do look at his 
hair ; just like poor George’s, isn’t it?” 

Miss Maria was silent. A great struggle 
was going on in hermind. On the one side 
her natural honesty bade her confess her 
mistake ; on the other, the inclination to 
spare her own and her visitor’s feelings 
urged her to be silent. 

Her companions, misunderstanding her 
gravity, grew nervous and uncomfortable. 
It was a relief to all when Griffiths entered, 
ostensibly to light the lamp, in reality to 
satisfy his own curiosity. With him crept in 
a savoury odour of roast turkey, which caused 
the thin-faced children to sniff appreciatively. 
With a little shake of resolution, Miss Haw- 
good roused herself and turned to the widow. 
“‘ My dear, you must stay to dinner with us, 
you must indeed. Please do,” she went on, 
almost pleadingly, as the other hesitated ; 
“it’s Christmas Eve and we're all alone, 
you see. Griffiths,” she added, with quite 
unusual peremptoriness, “ Mrs. George will 
stay to dinner. Lay three extra covers and 
tell the cook.” 
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FROM 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF BISHOP WALSHAM HOW 


EpitEep sy F. D. HOW 


FIRST 


ISHOP WALSHAM HOW was the 
happy possessor of a nature essen- 
tially sunny. Deeply pious from 
his childhood onwards, his piety was 

neither of that morose, narrow, gloomy de- 
scription met with among some people, nor 
was it of that gushing, uncertain, hysterical 
kind occasionally found among others. He 
was happy because he was good. His simple 
joyous life was a song of praise to his Creator, 
like that of a bright spring day. He re- 
joiced in the Lord alway. No one who 
knew him could fail to be struck with this 
all-pervading note in his character. No 
matter what the anxiety, no matter what the 
trouble, he was always ready to turn his face 
to the Sun and be gladdened by the Light. 

A quality on a slightly lower level, but 
having its own part in helping to sustain his 
sunniness of disposition, was his keen sense 
of humour. He never could help seeing the 
funny side of things. A visit to some dreary 
and neglected parish in East London would 
sadden him, but the ready answer of a street 
boy or the good story told him by a fellow- 
traveller in train or tram, would not fail to 
be appreciated, and would give him some- 
thing cheery to talk about when he got 
home. 

Surely this sense of humour is in some 
way closely allied with the power of sym- 
pathy. This is apparently true in the case of 
men. Women must be considered from a 
different point of view, for, while the world 
would be but a poor place bereft of their 
sympathy, they have for the most part but 
little sense of humour. Occasionally one 
meets with a supposed exception, but even 
then one is liable to be deceived. It is 
natural to all women to wish to please, 
and sometimes an apparently humorous dis- 
position is the result of consummate acting. 
A lady was staying with a large house party 
at a country house, and gained a great repu- 
tation by her power of telling amusing stories 
with a vast appreciation of their fun. It 
was noticed that other people’s stories were 
received by her with remarkable gravity, and 


PAPER 


seldom called forth her laughter. This was 
ascribed by some to jealousy, by others to 
a limited sense of humour. At last the 
true explanation was forthcoming. An 
accident revealed the fact that every story 
she heard was carefully noted, and entered 
afterwards in a book with the place and date 
where it was told. Hence the grave attention 
with which she listened. It was not the fun 
that attracted her, but the opportunity of 
adding to a store of anecdotes from which a 
selection was carefully rehearsed day by day 
in her bedroom, to be let off like a number of 
little set pieces for the amusement of the 
company and her own glorification. 

Bishop Walsham How entered most of 
the amusing incidents and stories he met 
with in a notebook, but his sense of humour 
was very different from that of the lady 
mentioned above. There was no lack of 
spontaneity. It was part and parcel of him- 
self, and he would never have been the man 
he was, or had the influence he possessed, 
without it. 

Although far more men than women seem 
to have this sense, yet every one must be 
familiar with some few of those unfortunate 
people in whom it is lacking. Let a man 
think of his schooldays. There were masters 
who understood—who saw the joke under- 
lying a breach of discipline; who punished, 
indeed, but who did it with a twinkle in the 
eye which helped to cure the smart. These 
were the men whom the boys trusted, just 
because they felt that they were sure of sym- 
pathy. But there was probably one at least 
among the staff, ponderous, dull, and worthy, 
well-meaning, but a failure simply by reason 
of an entire lack of the sense of humour. 
By dint of dogged perseverance he got cer- 
tain facts into the heads of his class, but he 
never succeeded in interesting them in their 
work. He took boys out for a solemn walk, 
but never gained a confidence. What was 
the good of talking to him? He never had 
been a boy: he could not understand. 

It is just the same in other professions. 
The clergyman with pale and heavy features, 
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who sees no fun in anything, may just as 
well stop at home as go round from house 
to house with his awkward unsympathetic 
questions. The children run away from him, 
their parents are simply bored. The doctor 
or the lawyer loses touch with his clients 
when he is unfortunate enough to be set 
down as a 

man who can- 


BOt see & 
joke. 

In fact, the 
sense of 


humour is a 
real part of the 
power of con- 
veying a sense 
of sympathy. 
The sympathy 
may be there 
in the dullest 
and heaviest 
of men, but 
he has not the 
power of con- 
veying it. 
One 
Bishop Wal- 
sham How’s 
great. delights 
was to share 
with others 
the amuse- 
ment he 
gleaned from 
day to day, 
and it was his 
wish that after 
his death 
some of the 
stories that he 
collected 
should 
published. 
Many of them 
he frequently THE 
told, and they 
have been repeated from mouth to mouth till 
they are well known, others were perhaps well 
known when he first heard them. ‘The fol- 
lowing selection has been made with the hope 
of including all the more original anec- 
dotes, and it is hoped that they may have 
some small share in keeping alive the memory 
of one whose sense of humour helped to 


of 


be 
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BISHOP 


increase his wide-hearted sympathy for his 
fellow-creatures. 

Many of the stories told by Bishop Wal- 
sham How centre round Whittington, the 
Shropshire parish of which he was Rector 
from 1851 to 1879. In the early days of 
his residence there superstition was excved- 

ingly rife. 
There is a 
by the 
Bishop to this 


effect : 


SEALE note 


“The pre- 
valence of 
superstitionin 
these enlight- 
ened days (as 
we call them: 
how our great- 
grandchildren 
will laugh at 
us!) is most 
marvellous. 
The following 
are in this 
parish gene- 
rally approved 
and seriously 
recommended 
remedies for 
the whooping- 
cough, popu- 
larly called the 
‘chin-cough’: 
To be swung 


nine times 
under a don- 
key. ‘lo pass 


the patient 
three times 
under and 
over a_ briar 
growing from 
a hedge, say- 
ing, ‘Over the 
briar and 
under the briar, and leave the chin-cough 
behind.’* Anything recommended by a 
seventh son. (One woman cured several 
people, she tells me, by sending them to 
meet a boatman who is a seventh son, and 


* 
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This process I can remember undergoing at 
the hands of my nurse in the garden of Whittington 
Rectory.—Ep. 
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to ask him what would cure them.) Any- 
thing recommended by a man on a piebald 
horse. (I have been told of cures being 
thus effected by gin, honey, cold water, and 
an ounce of tea taken wholly.) 

“Soon after I came here [Whittington] 
an old neighbour, Kitty Williams, was ill, 
and my wife was ill at the same time. In 
speaking of the latter fact to an old woman 
who lived at the hamlet of Babies’ Wood, 
she said she hoped we were good to old 
Kitty, for she had an evil eye and might 
have caused Mrs. How’s illness. She then 
told me the following story: When Kitty 
was young she lived in service near Whit- 
tington, but was sent away for some mis- 
conduct, and after a time married Jonathan 
Williams and came to live where I knew 
her. From the time she left her place 
nothing prospered there. Cows died, horses 
went lame, and all went wrong. So they 
consulted a wise woman, who told them to 
get a pair of black horses with long tails and 
to drive them about till they stopped of 
themselves, and then to give the first woman 
they saw whatever she asked for. They did 
so; the horses stopped opposite Kitty’s 
cottage clese by Whittington Rectory. Kitty 
came out, and they greeted their old servant 
and asked what they should give her. She 
chose a shawl, so they went to Oswestry and 
bought her one, after which all things 
prospered with them. This was told me 
with the seriousness of profound belief.”* 


‘Scarcely less curious were many of the 
phrases and sayings which he came across 
in visiting the old inhabitants of the parish. 
Here are a few which found a place in his 
notebook : 


“ A woman from whom I was making 
some inquiry concerning a _ neighbour 
answered me, ‘I really can’t tell you, sir, for 
I’ve not much confection of cheerfulness 
with my neighbours.’ 

« Another woman, who had been ill, de- 
scribed herself to me as being ‘as thin as a 
halfpenny herring.’ 

“A poor woman in the parish, speaking 


* The following facts may throw some light on 
the horses stopping at that exact spot. Firstly, 
they were probably hearse horses; secondly, there 
isa public-house on the other side of the road.— 
Ep. 
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to me of the wonders of the heavens, expressed 
her astonishment at the sun rising in the 
east, whereas it set in the west. ‘I suppose,’ 
she said, ‘ it gets back in the night when it 
is dark.’ 

“ The following words are given verbatim 
as spoken by an old woman in the parish on 
the occasion of my first visit soon after I 
became Rector. ‘ The old man and me never 
go to bed, sir, without singing the Evening 
Hymn. Not that I’ve got any voice left, 
for I haven’t ; and as for him, he’s like a bee 
in a bottle ; and then he don’t humour the 
tune, for he don’t rightly know one tune 
from another, and he can’t remember the 
words neither ; so when he leaves out a word 
I puts it in, and when I can’t sing I dances, 
and so we gets through it somehow.” 


Queer letters, too, find a place among the 
other curiosities of Whittington. Mrs. How 
received the following remarkable epistle 
about a poor woman who had been sent toa 
lady in Oswestry. There is not a stop in 
the letter from beginning to end: 


«I am sorry to send to you Ellen Morris 
which her his heavy afflicted with the favor 
on the brain which her is not fit to get her 
living and her did go to Mrs. G- ane ft 
did write a note to go to her and her xaid 
if her had a note from a clergyman her 
would give her 26 what does it matter who 
write a note for a person when they are in 
distress people that can write a note and tell 
the truth which her has got a pair of boots 
in a shoemaker’s shop which her cannot get 
them out without 2 shilling and her his 
very near barefoot and I hope you will 
bestow your charity this once for my sake 
and yours what we give to the poor we 
never shall want which I do give her what I 
can give her and God will bless us all that 
will give with a good free willing heart my 
dear Mrs. How which I hope you will 
bestow you are a very good to the poor and 
it his a great charity to give to this poor 
woman yours truly Mrs. D which her 
does beg her living from one or another and 
her does do very well considering.” 








The above is the complete letter, no date. 
and no other word of any sort. Vicarious 
begging letters are not unknown to the police 
of our big towns, but the scribe who could 
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not do better than the above would have 
small chance of employment. A modern 
London begging letter is often a work of fine 
art. 

A further note on a curious letter tells how, 
in December 1875, a good widow in the 
village received a proposal from a man she 
had never spoken to, couched in the following 
terms : 


“ DEAR FRIEND, I am a widower with2 little 
girls, and I want some one to take careof them. 
I think we could live very comfortably to- 
gether in this world, & afterwards we could 
rejoin those we have loved who have gone 
before. If you accept this, please write & 
say so on the other side of this sheet. If 
not, please return this letter, & dont make 
it public.” * 


The famous and eccentric Jack Mytton 
lived at Halston, a country house in the 
parish of Whittington, not very long before 
Bishop Walsham How went there as Rector. 
Some of the old servants from that house 
were still living in the village, and wonderful 
were the stories that they told. One would 
relate how he was compelled to go out on a 
snowy night and crawl over the ice with his 
master dressed only in his nightshirt. Another 
told how, after Jack Mytton’s famous roast- 
ing match against a professional roaster in 
Shrewsbury, his master called for him in his 
carriage on his way home, and drove him up 
to Halston that he might scrape him where 
he was burnt. Happily such days were over 
before 1850, and no doubt the stories of 
these old servants lost nothing in the telling. 
One of the last to survive was the subject of 
the following passage in the notebook : 





“iia, J , formerly housekeeper at 
Halston in Mr. Mytton’s time, has long been 
a sufferer from asthma. She lost a sister, 
and in speaking of arrangements for the 
funeral told me she had a vault made for 
four, in which three, including her own hus- 
band, had been already buried, and that she 
wished her sister to have the fourth place. 


[* Proposal declined. —Ep.] 
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When I said, ‘ Surely that is meant for your- 
answered, ‘No, I could 
breathe in a vault. I must have fresh air. 
She shall have it, and I’ll be buried in the 
open ground, if you please.’” 


self,’ she never 


While speaking of Halston a good story 
may find a place concerning the gentleman 
who owned the property in Bishop Walsham 
How’s time. 


“One of my curates, in walking down from 
Frankton, fell in with a man who startled 
him by saying what a pity it was that the 
owner of Halston was not a better man. On 
being asked what he meant, the man said 
that no good man would do as was being 
done on that property, and build cottages in 
pairs or close together. My curate asked 
why not, and the man said, ‘ Because it is 


written “Thou shalt not add house to 
house” ’; and, on my curate explaining the 
true meaning to him, he repudiated it 


entirely, and said he had no doubt the thing 
was condemned in the Bible because next- 
door neighbours always quarrel.” 


Here is an account of a curious interview 
the Rector had with a local stonemason. 
Probably the spread of education would make 
such a thing impossible to-day. 


** A stonemason one day brought a stone 
to put into the churchyard, with a verse on 
it in which occurred the line 

Till life’s brief span be ended. 

I had given no permission for this,and make 
a rule of refusing to allow poetical effusions 
upon tombstones. However, the mason had 
omitted the ‘s’ after ‘life,’ so 1 was able to 
remonstrate with him, and told him that if 
he had sent me his epitaph beforehand I 
could at least have saved him from making 
ridiculous mistakes. He was quite incredu- 
lous, and asked me to point out the mistake. 
When I did so he put his head on one side, 
and, after contemplating the stone for some 
moments, said, ‘ Now J should say, if you 
were to put an “s” in that line, it would 
come in better after “ brief.”’” 
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No. 1 (Miss M. C. Morrison, 4 Victoria Terrace, Dowanhill, Glasgow) 


WINTER 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 
LONGFELLOW. 


A SOLDIERS’ DOG 
CEMETERY 

No. 2.,—There exists a 
unique and a pretty little 
cemetery in the side of the 
Castle rock, Edinburgh. 
it is overlooked by the 
famous Mons Meg on the 
King’s Bastion, and is fre- 
quently taken for a gar- 
den. Closer inspection, 
however, shows a row of 
small gravestones against 
the circular wall, and 
these bear inscriptions to 
the memory of dogs that 
have been pets in the 
different regiments which 
have been stationed in 
the Castle. Some of these 
pets were with the sol- 
diers in many lands and 
No. 2 (George McRobert, 1 Murieston Crescent, Edinburgh) through _ trying experi- 
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ences. The inscriptions 
are interesting reading: 
one in the right-hand 
corner—to quote a sin- 
gle example—reads as 
follows : ‘‘In memory of 
Pat, who followed the 
72nd Highlanders for 
ten years in peace and 
war. Died gth March, 
1888." 





SKATING COM- 
PETITIONS 


No. 3.—The com- 
petition for the inter- 
national skating cham- 
pionship of Europe is 
usually held at Davos. 
Prizes are awarded for 
both speed and figure 
skating, and are eagerly 
competed for by the 
finest representatives of 
Norwegian, German, 
Austrian, and _ other 











No. 3 (Ward Muir, 4 Victoria Road, Waterloo, Liverpool) 


clubs. The races are run in heats, two com- 
petitorsata time. Our picture shows the five 
hundred metres race. Skaters intending to 





compete for the championship practise at 
Davos for months beforehand, devoting, in 
fact, the entire winter to getting into trim for 
their trial 


THE OPEN-AIR CURE FOR CON. 
SUMPTION 


No. 4.—This photograph depicts one of 





| the varieties of ‘‘ Lugen-haller,” or lying- 
. out sheds, that are used in connection with 
_ the open-air treatment of phthisis, about 
the which we have heard so much of late 
gh. They are usually built in some open place, 
the where plenty of fresh air and sunshine are 
the obtainable, being made so that the sides can 
fre- be opened, thus securing the effect of the 
ree sun’s rays for as many hours as possible 
oo Here the invalids, warmly wrapped up, lie 
P of out for seven or eight hours daily, irrespec- 
vote tive of the state of the weather. 
anc 
s to 
that 
the A PROCLAMATION FROM THE 
hich “MERCAT CROSS,” EDINBURGH 
in No. 5.—For many generations Royal Pro- 
hese clamations have been officially read in Edin- 
sol- burgh, in the High Street, with considerable 
and ceremony. This used to be done from the ‘ 
peri- No. 4 (E. Josephine Dixon, Lonsdale Place, Whitehaven) ‘ Mercat Cross.” Many years ago this cross 
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was taken down, being ) 
found to obstruct traffic; 3 
and after that the pro- 
clamations were pub- 
lished on its site. About 
fifteen years ago, as a 
memorial of his political 
connection with Mid- 
lothian, Mr. Gladstone, 
at his own expense, re- 
built the cross on a con- 
venient position near 
the old spot. This cross 
is now employed as the 
scene of the interesting 
pageant. The photo- 
graph shows the Pro- 
clamation by the 
Heralds on Saturday, 
October 14, regarding 
war with the Transvaal, 
the summoning of Par- 
liament, and the calling 
out of the Reserves. 
An additional interest 
was given te the cere- 








No. 5 (Marian G. Johnstone, 19 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh) 


mony by the fact that this was the last 
- : - public appearance of the Gordon High- | 
=~ er - Fi landers before leaving for the seat of war. 


a. 
a 


A THREE-DECKER 

No. 6.—St. Mary’s is a Norman struc- 
ture, built about the year a.p. 1110 to 
act as parish church for the inhabitants 
of Whitby, who then numbered some 
fifteen or sixteen hundred. It is situated 
on the top of the cliffs at the mouth of 
the harbour, and local tradition asserts that 
it was used for a beacon tower on account 
of its commanding position, being visible 
for many miles both at sea and inland. 
The interior is more curious than beautiful, 
and is remarkable for its many galleries, 
most of which are accessible only by stair- 
cases outside the church. One of these 
quaint galleries is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. It will be noticed 
that it is built across the chancel, which is 
anunusual thing. The ‘‘three-decker,” also 
to be seen in the photograph, is a fine 
example of true Puritan form; the clerk 
occupies the lower tier of the three divi- 
sions, and above him is the reading-desk, 
the pulpit proper being of course the highest 
in the erection. 


A QUAINT CUSTOM AT OAKHAM 
CASTLE 

Nos. 7 and 8.—One of the quaintest 

No. 6 (K. M. Knight, Pinkney, Bc arnemouth) survivals of olden times is to be found 
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in the custom of paying tolls which still exists at 
Oakham Castle, in Rutlandshire. The toll de- 
manded is a horseshoe, which, however, can only 
be claimed from peers of the realm on first passing 
through the quiet little town of Oakham. About 
the year 1160, Henry II. created Walhelm de Ferrars, 
a younger branch ofa powerful family of that name, 
Baron of Oakham, and he it was who originated 
the curious old custom. The Baron de Ferrars 
bore arms semée of horseshoes, and chose this 
method of showing his power. The toll was 
rigidly enforced, and is still claimed. It now 
takes the form of gilded shoes with the name 
of the donor printed thereon, surmounted by the 
proper coronets pertaining to the ranks of those 
paying toll. There are at the present time over 
one hundred and thirty horseshoes hanging upon 
the walls of the chapel attached to Oakham Castle, 
the names and dates on several of them being 
quite undecipherable. Queen Elizabeth presented 
one of the shoes, and she was the first sovereign 
from whom the toll was claimed. George IV. 
presented a horseshoe in 1814, and her Majesty 
J the Queen, when Princess Victoria, presented one 
which bears the date September 21, 1835. The 
illustration shows the shoe given by the Princess 
of Wales. It is three feet high, and is made of cast- 
st iron richly gilt. A nobleman who was driving 
.- tandem through the town a short time ago was 
called upon for the customary tribute. When it 
arrived it was found to be of pure gold and beauti- 
fully chased. 














No. 7 (John Burton & Sons, photo., 3 Haymarket, Leicester) 
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» 8 (John Burton & Sons, photographers, 3 Haymarkei, Leicester) 
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FAVOURITE HYMNS 


By Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


T is a remarkable fact that the finest 
hymns in the English language were 
not composed by celebrated poets ; 
but, with the exception of those by 

Cowper and Montgomery, they are the pro- 
ductions of ministers of the Gospel and of 
godly women. The list of ministers is 
headed by Watts, Charles Wesley, Toplady, 
Doddridge, Newton, Keble, Newman, Lyte, 
Bonar, and Ray Palmer. ‘The list of female 
hymn-writers is headed by Charlotte Elliott, 
Mrs. Sarah F. Adams, Miss Havergall, and 
Mrs. Prentiss. ‘To these may be added our 
blind songstress, Fanny Crosby, whose pro- 
ductions have not much poetic merit, and yet 
are sung by millions all round the globe. 

A perfect hymn need not be artistically a 
perfect poem ; much less is it a mere expres- 
sion of devout spiritual experience ; but it 
must be addressed directly to the Divine 
Being. The immortal hymns that never 
wear Out are not pious self-colloquies, or 
sermons to our fellow-creatures ; they all 
point upward. If my readers will run their 
eyes over the thirty or forty universal 
favourites that have stood the test of wide 
usage, and voice the heart sentiments of 
God’s people in all lands, they will find that 
they are either metrical prayer, or metrical 
praise, or both combined. Millions of pious 
verses have been written ; but the standard 
songs of solid gold could all be contained in 
a small booklet, and they were composed by 
men or women whose genius was largely a 
genius for godliness. 

By almost universal acclamation, the king 
of English hymns is “Rock of Ages.” 
Augustus Toplady was the son of a British 
officer, and was converted by the simple, 
fervid sermon of an uneducated exhorter, 
delivered in a barn, in Codymain, Ireland. 
He became the Vicar of Broad Hembury, in 
Devonshire, and his zealous career, which 
was like that ‘‘ of a race-horse, all nerve and 
fire,” ended at the early age of thirty-eight. 
He was waging a hot doctrinal controversy 
with John Wesley (in which both combatants 
indulged in some astonishing personalities), 
and one day in March, 1776, he published 
in the Gospel Magazine four stanzas, entitled 
“A living and dying Prayer for the holiest 


believer in the world.” These four hurriedly 
written verses are the immortal “ Rock of 
Ages,” which Prince Albert repeated on his 
dying bed, which Gladstone translated into 
Latin, which are in every evangelical hymn- 
book, and of which it has been truly said 
that “no other English hymn has laid so 
broad and firm a grasp on the English- 
speaking world.” A _ gentleman residing 
among the Mendip Hills has lately claimed 
that ‘loplady got his first idea of the imagery 
of the hymn while riding through a deep cleft 
of rocks in that neighbourhood during a 
thunderstorm ; but I can discover no good 
historical foundation for this singular claim. 
The core-idea of this sublime production is 
the fervid outcry of a broken, penitent heart 
to the Saviour Christ. It begins in lowly 
prostration before the cross; it begs for 
cleansing in the atoning blood ; it reaches on 
to the hour when the heart-strings break in 
death ; it sweeps out into eternity and soars 
to the judgment-seat; it closes with the 
glorified believer in presence of the great 
white Throne. What a magnificent upward 
movement! I would rather be the author 
of this matchless prayer-song than of Milton’s 
* Paradise Lost.” 

It is a curious fact that the next most 
popular hymn in our language should have 
been composed by one of the two brothers 
with whom Toplady had his warm conflict. 
I rather rejoice in this fact, for it shows how 
all Christian controversialists must ground 
arms before the cross of Christ. Charles 
Wesley, the greatest of Methodist singers, 
and Chalmers, the greatest of Presbyterian 
preachers, hang side by side on my study 
wall in loving fellowship. If ever there was 
a born singer it was Charles Wesley ; he ate, 
drank, slept and dreamed of little else but 
making hymns. Of all his over six thousand 
hymns, the unquestioned masterpiece is 
* Jesus, lover of my soul.” It is the queen 
of all the lays of holy love, the passionate 
yearning of a redeemed soul for its Redeemer. 
Its figures of speech vary: in one line we 
see a storm-tossed voyager crying out for 
shelter from the tempest ; in another line we 
see a child nestling in its mother’s arms; 
but the central thought never changes. Oh, 
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FAVOURITE HYMNS 


how many of us in dark hours of trial have 
poured out our troubled hearts in these two 
beseeching lines, 


Leave, ah, leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me! 


Wesley composed this superb hymn in early 
life, within a few months of the date of the 
beginning of Methodism. Many apocryphal 
stories have been circulated as to the origin 
of the hymn, such as that its author saw a 
bird pursued by a hawk, and that he saw a 
dove fly into his window, &c. &c. They only 
belittle the glorious thought which filled his 
soul when he threw himself, like the beloved 
disciple, on the bosom of Jesus. 

Is there any American hymn that can be 
named after these two crown-jewels of British 
hymnology ? Yes, there is one, and the only 
one that I can now think of. In the year 
1830, a young teacher in a school in New 
York city, who had been a dry-goods clerk in 
Boston, and had just graduated from Yale 
College (at the age of twenty-two), sat down 
one afternoon and wrote four verses, which 
he said were “ born of my own soul.” His 
eyes swam with tears while he wrote. ‘Iwo 
years afterwards the young Mr. Ray Palmer 
was met by Lowell Mason in Boston, and 
asked to furnish a hymn for a new music- 
book soon to be issued. Palmer drew out 
of his pocket the four verses beginning with 
the words, ‘ My faith looks up to Thee.” 
He handed them to Mason and — thus 
secured his own immortality ! 

This beautiful hymn of the cross—inspired 
by the love of Jesus in his own heart—was 
addressed, not to his fellow-creatures, but 
directly to the Son of God; and, like Top- 
lady’s great hymn, it rises from before the 
cross of Calvary up through consecration and 
consolation under trials to the glories of the 
“ransomed”! During his long ministry, 
my beloved friend Palmer wrote several 
graceful and devout hymns; but he had 
struck twelve at the start. A few years 
before his death he officiated at a communion 
service in my Lafayette Avenue church in 
Brooklyn. While the cup was being passed 
to the communicants the dear old man broke 
out, and with tremulous voice sang his own 
heavenly lines, 

My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour divine! 
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It was like listening to a rehearsal for the 
celestial choir, and the whole assembly were 
most deeply moved. 

Next to these three absolutely perfect 
productions, if I were called upon to name a 
fourth, I would indicate Charlotte Elliott’s 
* Just as I am, without one plea.” When in 
frail health she composed—at her brother 
the Rev. Henry V. Elliott’s house in Brighton 
—these exquisitely tender lines, and pub- 
lished them in the /nvalid’s Hymn Book. 
Although written by an invalid, they have, 
by God’s blessing, made many a sick soul 
well. This is the hymn pre-eminently for 
revival meetings, and to be sung after a 
discourse to awakened sinners. It is a 
penitent’s prayer in verse, and the person 
who can sing these words “with the spirit 
and the understanding” is already on the 
way to Jesus. 

In one brief article it is impossible to 
discuss all the hymns that lie closest to my 
own heart, and which are likewise universal 
favourites. Each one is adapted to a _parti- 
cular mood of the mind, At the communion 
table we want to sing, “ When I survey the 
wondrous cross,” or, ‘“‘ There is a fountain 
filled with blood.” These were Spurgeon’s 
favourites, and contained the keynote of his 
preaching. In a prayer-meeting nothing can 
be better than Bonar’s “I heard the voice 
of Jesus say,” or Mrs. Prentiss’s ‘* More 
love to Thee, O Christ ! ” or Perronet’s “ Ail 
hail the power of Jesu’s name!” This last 
is a grand song on which to launch a meet- 
ing. For hours of bewilderment we are 
inclined to try Newman’s wonderful lines, 
“ Lead, kindly light!” ‘The last two of 
those lines are unsurpassed for sweetness. 
At evening worship, what hymn can excel 
Keble’s “Sun of my seul, Thou Saviour 
dear”? No missionary gathering would be 
complete without Bishop Heber’s “ From 
Greenland’s icy mountains.” Never can I 
forget the scene when a lovely member of 
my church in her dying moments repeated, 
with thrilling emotion, those infinitely tender 
lines of Henry Lyte, “ Abide with me; fast 
falls the eventide.” It was the last of earth, 
and sounded like the first strain of heaven. 
God be praised for all these magnificent 
hymns. ‘They are the marching music to 
which all of Christ’s vast army keep step, 
through sunshine or storm, on their upward 
way to glory. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


AMONG THE LAKES 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 


Lesson: St. Matthew v. 1-11 
Hymn: “ Blessed are the pure in heart” 


THE LUCK OF EDENHALL 


HERE is no lovelier river in England 
than the Eden. Its broad stream 
winds at the foot of some of our 
noblest mountains. The trees 

clothe the rising hills sometimes down to 
its very brim, and sometimes it dashes over 
the rocks in beautiful waterfalls. Under 
great stone bridges, by pools where the 
salmon lie hidden and the trout dart hither 
and thither, gently and peaceably flows the 
Eden all the summer through. 

It is about Edenhall that I am going to 
tell you to-day. It is a village on the Eden’s 
bank, all clustered round a beautiful house 
of white stone which gives the village its 
name. This house has belonged to one 
great family of the North since the days of 
Henry VI., and indeed the Musgraves were 
settled in Westmoreland soon after the Con- 
quest. In the little red stone church in the 
park, among the giant trees that have stood 
undisturbed so many centuries, lie Mus- 
graves upon Musgraves ; old brasses of the 
fifteenth century, beautiful armorial bearings 
in the windows, monuments upon the walls 
—all tell of the Musgraves of many genera- 
tions, with their motto sans changer upon 
each. Sans changer, children, that is the 
motto of the family who have lived in 
yonder beautiful house so many centuries. 
Is it a motto that will do for you? Surely it 
is, for to remain childlike and not to change 
from all the good hopes and intentions we 
have as children about the life that lies 
before us is a very happy thing. 

Now hear the tale of the Luck of Eden- 
hall. They keep, you know, with the greatest 
care, at Edenhall a curious glass goblet of 
beautiful workmanship. And the story about 
it is most interesting and pretty. It is 
called the Luck of Edenhall because it is 
thought that if it were broken all prosperity 


would leave the family to whom it belongs. 
This is how it came to be theirs: Outside 
the house, upon a pleasant piece of green- 
sward, bubbles up a spring of clear water. 
It was at this well that the servants in old 
days used to draw all the water for the 
house. One day a servant went quite late 
to this spring for water. It was called St. 
Cuthbert’s well, after the great NorthCountry 
evangelist. And what do you think he saw 
going on round St. Cuthbert’s well? It was 
a real fairies’ revel. The little people were 
dancing in a beautiful measure on the green- 
sward in the twilight around the spring of 
water. And on the stone by the well stood 
their curious drinking-cup. The moon shone 
forth and the fairies saw that a mortal had 
found them at their merry-making. In a 
moment they fled among the shadows of the 
great trees. Some stayed behind to carry 
away the drinking-cup in safety. But the 
servant, attracted by its beauty, and hardly 
knowing what he was doing, caught hold of 
it and struggled with the fairies until they 
let it go. Then they all vanished, and left 
it in his hands. As they fled away he heard 
them singing words which he never forgot : 


If that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell to the luck of Edenhall. 


So he went in with his wonderful story and 
his mysterious fairy-cup, and gave it to his 
master with the motto sans changer. Do 
you wonder that they have always been very 
careful of the luck of Edenhall ? 

What a pretty tale from the old simple 
days, when they believed in fairies and good 
and ill luck! The world now has forgotten 
the fairies, and as for luck, I think we are 
all sure that there is no power over our 
lives above the will of God. Yet we may 
learn our lesson from our fairy tale, and 
think out for ourselves what there is which 
we possess that is like the fairies’ goblet 
upon whose safety so much was thought to 
depend. Did not God give us innocence 
when he sent us here, that we might remain 
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innocent and show ourselves His children ? 
Is innocence like a glass that can be broken 
or fall from our hands? Yes, indeed it is, 
and our luck will fail us if we break or lose 
our fairy-cup, or forget our motto, sans 
changer. 


SECOND EVENING 
Lesson: 1 Kings iv. 1-6 
Hymn: “ All things bright and beautiful ” 


THE GOOD LORD CLIFFORD 


Not far from Edenhall and on the very 
brink of the River Eamont, which flows into 
the Eden, stand the ruins of Brougham 
Castle.- I cannot tell you all about them 
now—how solid the great walls are and how 
inside the walls now open to the sky one can 
trace out the keep and the chapel and the 
rooms of the great family and the soldiers’ 
quarters and the kitchens. One seems to 
understand one’s history books better from 
seeing such a place. I want to tell you 
instead about Wordsworth’s poem on Lord 
Clifford’s return to this very place, when 
Henry VII.’s coronation put an end to the 
long and dreadful Wars of the Roses. This 
Lord Henry Clifford belonged to the Lan- 
castrians, and after the battle of Towton his 
father was cruelly slain. He himself had 
from his boyhood lived in hiding as a shep- 
herd amid the hills of Cumberland, beneath 
the great mountain we call, from its curious 
shape, ‘the Saddle-Back.” | Wordsworth 
imagines the great day on which, after more 
than twenty years of concealment, Lord 
Henry is received in the great castle of 
Brougham. Now it is a melancholy ruin, 
for the most part all unroofed, with its turret 
stairs leading only up to the open sky, and 
there is no one to welcome us at the 
entrance gate, where the portcullis used to 
fall; but on that day of rejoicing the great 
hall was crowded with the noblest guests, 
who sat feasting in honour of the restored 
Lord Clifford, and the minstrel sang a festal 
strain, in which he told how the Red and 
White Roses were once again united. He 
told how Lord Clifford and his mother were 
hunted from place to place during those war- 
like times, and how at last the child was 
left in the shepherd’s hut. How, growing up, 
he became a shepherd himself, and attained 
a wonderful influence over the dumb crea- 
tures of the wood and sky and lake— 
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To his side the fallow-deer 
Came, and rested without fear; 
The eagle, lord of land and sea, 
Stooped down to pay him fealty. 


And now all is changed! Lord Clifford is 
restored to his own, sings the minstrel. 
The crook must be put aside, and the rusty 
armour girded on, for there is talk among 
the nobles of war with Scotland and France, 
and the shepherd Lord “ first shall lead the 
flock of war.” Such was the minstrel’s 
prophecy, but it was not to be fulfilled. 
His master was to be a man of peace. 
Adversity and a youth passed among the 
poor had taught him lessons which great 
men of his day usually escaped learning. 
* Love had he found in huts where poor 
men lie.” All the savage ferocity of his race 
was extinguished through the troubles he had 
gone through as a boy. But as a peaceful 
man he suited his people, and was known as 
“the good Lord Clifford” long after he 
was dead and buried. 

It is a beautiful and a true lesson 
that the poet teaches us in “The Feast 
of Brougham Castle.” It is the lesson of con- 
tentment. For how can we fail to be 
content with our lot if we know that in that 
lot, however lowly and full of trouble it may 
be, God is giving us the kind of education 
we want for after-life ? School may be irk- 
some, masters strict, schoolfellows teasing, 
yet if we do not learn to bear and forbear at 
school we shall go into the world undis- 
ciplined and untrained. Home may be 
poor and parents unable to give us all the 
pleasures that other parents give their 
children, yet, like the good Lord Clifford in 
the shepherd’s hut, we may be meant to 
learn far higher lessons from poverty than we 
could from riches. ‘ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” said our Lord, meaning that the 
rich encounter more temptations and miss a 
great deal of the teaching which comes as a 
daily lesson to the poor—the teaching of 
patience, contentment, trust in God, and 
humility, which are in themselves the most 
blessed things. Without such qualities we 
are not truly in the kingdom of heaven at 
all. 

So, children, let us remember Lord 
Clifford, and never envy those who are richer 
or more highly placed than ourselves. God 
has His lessons for them as well as for us, 
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and they are taught in a different language. 
But no lesson is higher than that He teaches 
the poor, for patience, meekness, faith, and 
love are the highest treasures of His 
heaven. 


THIRD EVENING 
Lesson : 2 Tim. ii. 3-10 
Hymn: “ Soldiers, who are Christ’s below " 
SIR LANCELOT AND TARQUIN 


In the cliffs beneath whose well-wooded 

heights the Eamont runs are some curious 

caves. One of them goes by the name of 

Sir Hugh’s Parlour. An entrance has been 

made into it in modern days like a door into 

a church, but the cave itself is almost as old 

as the river, and must have been often used 

as a secret hiding-place in times of border- 

warfare. Still earlier than that legend says 

that it was the abode of a terrible giant 

named Tarquin. Giants in those days were 

no rarities, for we saw the grave of one in 

Penrith Churchyard. Now ‘Tarquin was of 

a savage and morose nature, and he loved to 

wage war against all true knights, and to 

tyrannise over the poor and the weak. He 

used his cave in the cliff that overhung the 

river for a prison in which to pen up his 

wretched captives. This was in the days of 
King Arthur and his Table Round, and 

though Arthur’s Seat was so far away, yet ‘Tar- 

quin looked upon Arthur's knights as his most 
bitter enemies. That was only natural, for 
they were constantly riding up and down the 
land, succouring the distressed and chastising 
oppressors like himself. Tarquin was so suc- 
cessful in his warfare that at one time he had 
secured four and sixty knights in Sir Hugh’s 
Parlour. There they lay wounded, uncared 
for, and half starving, with their bright armour 
all stained with blood and dinted with blows, 
and their bright hopes dull and low, waiting 
for a deliverer to come and save them before 
they died. And the deliverer came. It was 
not the King himself, but Sir Lancelot du 
Lake, his favourite knight. ‘The grand old 
ballad which tells the story of Tarquin’s fall, 
relates how Lancelot rode up and was told of 
their distress. 


“« My name is Lancelotte du Lake!" 
Quoth she ‘‘It likes me than, 

Here dwells a knight who never was 
Yet matcht with any man, 


Who has in prison three score knights 
And four that he did wound ; 

Knights of King Arthur's court they be 
And of his Table Round.” 


This account was quite enough to rouse the 
knight’s spirit, and in a little while he was 
face to face with the giant. When Tar- 
quin heard who his assailant was he could 
not conceal his joy, for he thought that 
‘Ye would have an easy victory over the 
greatest of Arthur’s knights. He at once 
cried —- 


“ Tf thou be Lancelotte du Lake, 
Then welcome thou shalt be, 
Wherefore see thou thyself defend 

For now defye I thee.” 


And then a great battle was waged on the 
banks of the Eamont between the giant and 
the knight, which ended in the victory of 
Lancelot. This is the description of the 
battle : 


They buckle] them together so 
Like unto wild boars rushing, 

And with their swords and shields they ran 
At one another slashing. 

The ground besprinkled was with blood, 
Tarquin began to yield ; 

For he gave back for wearinesse, 
And low did bear his shield. 

Forthwith he struck his neck in two, 
And when he had so done 

From prison three score knights and four 
Delivered every one. 


And now, children, what is the meaning of 
this old legend connected with Sir Hugh’s 
Parlour by the riverside? What led the 
ballad-poets to put together such marvels 
about knights and giants, and one man de- 
livering sixty-four? I think you know. It 
was to teach us that we must be earnest in 
attacking evil and courageous in delivering 
the oppressed. If the knights are weak 
and faint-hearted, Tarquin discomfits them 
and confines them in his cave, though 
they be counted by the score. But if 
one knight rides by who is earnest and 
means to conquer, the giant is soon killed 
and the faint-hearted prisoners released 
from prison. And the modern knight has 
to challenge many a giant to battle and 
never to fear in the combat, trusting the 
Master for whose cause of justice and of 
love he is fighting. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


FOURTH EVENING 


Lesson: Psalm xix. 


Hymn: ‘“ There is a book, who runs may read”’ 
A POET'S HOME 


THis Sunday afternoon let us have a peep 
at Dove Cottage, in Grasmere Vale, because 
it was so long the humble home of the poet 
Wordsworth, who dearly loved the lake and 
mountain country of the North, and induced 
many others to go and learn lessons from 
the most lovely parts of the world which God 
has made. 

Now people are so grateful to Wordsworth 
for teaching about the beauty of the earth 
that they have bought Dove Cottage, where 
he lived when the century was young, and 
decided that no one shall live there, but that 
it shall be always open for travellers to visit. 
They have done their best to collect, too, 
the old furniture which the poet and _ his 
sister Dorothy used, and to arrange it in the 
old way, in order that people may under- 
stand what a simple life he was living when 
he wrote his most beautiful poetry. 

The vale of Grasmere lies like a beautiful 
green gem enclosed by lofty mountains, 
among which Helvellyn towers up amid 
the clouds ; and Dove Cottage stands quite 
close to the little lake which gives the vale 
its name. From the front windows the poet 
could look over the peaceful lake to the 
mountains beyond. 

The little house has three panelled 
rooms on the ground-floor, one of which was 
a tiny kitchen, and one was the bedroom of 
the poet’s sister. Upstairs there were only 
three more rooms. The little room over- 
looking the garden at the back was Words- 
worth’s study, and the other two were his 
bedroom and sitting-room. As one looks 
over the tiny house, with its stone floors 
and cottage rooms, one feels that a good 
man does not require a big house or riches 
to be happy and to do a good work for 
men, 

The little garden at the back begins at 
once to ascend the side of the mountain, 
and we go up a rough flight of steps, the 
stones of which Wordsworth put in their 
places with his own hands. And so we 
reach a pretty shaded seat at the top of the 
garden, where no doubt he often sat in the 
summer evenings. Hard bya clear spring 
of mountain water wells up and falls into a 
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little basin formed of loose pieces of stone, 
and the whole garden is delightfully shaded, 
and full of wild flowers and ferns that were 
set there long ago by its two famous tenants. 

Very many travellers from all parts of the 
world visit Dove Cottage, and it is strange 
to think that very many of them might never 
have heard of the beauty of the English 
lakes at all had it not been for Wordsworth. 
There were two things that he taught so 
earnestly that men will never forget them 
again: one was that God has given us minds 
specially fitted to learn lessons from nature 
around us, and the other is that nature itself 
is specially fitted to teach us lessons. ‘These 
are two different things, though they sound 
very much the same. And it follows from 
them that there is no one quite cut off from 
this learning from nature, and that there 
is nothing in nature, however sinall, which 
cannot teach us something. 

Here at the foot of the great mountains 
the poet thought out these truths, and all 
the time he lived in simple communion with 
the great Spirit which he knew lay behind 
all the loveliness of the world. He hked 
better to mix with the peasants of the dales, 
because he found them quite natural and 
unaffected ; he liked to show what poetry 
lay hidden in very humble lives, and that our 
best qualities very often are found among 
shepherds and labourers, and not where men 
seem to have most advantages. 

As we make our way from the cottage up 
the rough pathway to Wordsworth’s bower 
beneath the trailing creepers we may well 
liken our short journey to his poetry. He 
loves to start from some common everyday 
thing—a cottage, a dog, a village-child—and 
while telling us their simple history, lead us 
up on to higher ground as it were, so that 
we soon discover the simple incident or 
scene has been a kind of text to base some 
deep and true teaching upon. We have left 
the cottage down below, and can take a wide- 
sweeping view of peaceful lake and heavenly 
heights from the beautiful bower of fact and 
fancy the poet has built for us above the level 
of our everyday lives. 

Perhaps you will visit Dove Cottage some 
day. If you are never able to do that, there 
is something even better—to read and learn 
to love his poetry, full as it is of truth beauti- 
fully spoken about ourselves and God and 
the world which He created to be our home. 
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Nor here, where robins in the moon of snow 
Might light and sing ; 
Not here, where children’s piteous hands might strow 


The flowers of Spring ; 


Where, lingering in the Sabbath’s evening ray, 
A mother dear, 
A darling wife, might bow to weep and pray ; 


Not here, not here! 


Far off, in nameless soldier-graves they sleep 
On veldt and height.— 

Be comforted ; these too the Lord shall keep 
Within His sight. 
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OUR PRIZE 


Our prizes this month for the best sclec- 
tion in prose are awarded as follows : 


I 
THE USES OF THE TEMPORAL 
(By Henrky DruMMoND: The Jdeal Li/e.) 


‘‘ Look at the things that are seen, because 
it is only by looking at the things that are 
seen that we can have any idea of the things 
that are unseen. Our whole conception of 
the eternal is derived from the temporal. 

Heaven lies behind earth. This earth 
is not merely a place to live in, but to see in. 
We are to pass through it as clairvoyants, 
holding the whole temporal world as a vast 
transparency, through which the 
shines. 

The temporal is but the scaffolding of 
the eternal; and when the last immaterial 
souls have climbed through this material to 
God, the scaffolding shall be taken down, 
and the earth dissolved with fervent heat 
not because it is evil, but because its work 
is done. 

God furnished the world with a temporal 
thing for every eternal thing save one. 

Every eternal truth had its material image 
in the world, every eternal law had its 
working model among the laws of nature. 

But there was one thing waiting. 

There was no temporal for the eternal 
God Himself. And man missed it. He 
wished to see even this unseen in something 
seen. 

In the sea, he saw eternity; in space, 
infinity; in the hills, sublimity; in the 
family, love; in the State, law. But there 
was no image of God. One speaks of what 
follows with bated breath. God gave it! 
God actually gave it! God made a seen 
image of Himself — not a vision, not a 
metaphor ; an express image of His person. 
He laid aside His invisibility, He clothed 
Himself with the temporal, He took flesh 
and dwelt among us. 

The Incarnation was the eternal become 
temporal for a little time, that we might look 
at it. 

It was our only way of beholding it, for 
we can only see the unseen in the seen. 

XXIX-~5 


eternal 





COMPETITION 


The word “God” conveyed no meaning ; 
there was no seen thing to correspond to 
that word, and no word is intelligible till 
there is an image for it. 

So God gave religion its new word in the 
intelligible form—a Word in flesh—that, 
henceforth, all men might behold God’s 
glory, not in itself, for that is impossible, 
but in the face of Jesus. 

This is the crowning proof of the religious 
use of the temporal world.” 

A. Burt, 
Yeovil. 


II 
DEATH, AND LIFE BEYOND 


“The souls of the righteous are in the hand 
of God, and there shall no torment touch 
them. In the sight of the unwise they 
seemed to die ; and their departure is taken 
for misery, and their going from us to be 
utter destruction; but they are in peace. ‘ 
The righteous live for evermore, their reward 
also is with the Lord, and the care of them 
is with the Most High. With His right 
hand will He cover them, and with His arm 
shall He protect them.””—Wispom iii. 1. 


“What is true rest? Not idleness, but 
peace of mind. To rest from sin, from 
sorrow, from fear, from doubt, from care; 
this is true rest. Above all, to rest from 
the worst weariness of all—knowing one’s 
duty, and yet not being able to do it. Per- 
fect rest, in perfect work ; that surely is the 
rest of blessed spirits, till the final consum- 
mation of all things, when Christ shall have 
made up the number of His elect.”— 
(CHARLES KINGSLEY.) 


“We go to the grave of a friend, saying, 
‘A man is dead ;’ but angels throng about 
him, saying, ‘A man is born.’”—(WarpD 
BEECHER.) 


“Who knows if that which is called 
Death be not Life,and Life mere dying ?” 
—(EvRIPIDEs.) 


“* Whatever happens to anybody it will be 
turned to beautiful results, and nothing can 
happen more beautiful than Death. . . . To 
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die is different from what anybody supposed, 
and luckier.”—(WaALtT WHITMAN.) 


“Death cannot be an evil, for it is uni- 
versal.” —(SCHILLER.) 


“When I take a full view of myself, with- 
out this reasonable moderator and equal 
piece of justice, Death, I do conceive myself 
the miserablest person extant. . . . Could 
the devil work my belief to imagine I could 
never die, I could not outlive that very 
thought. In expectation of a better, I can 
with patience embrace this life, yet in my 
best meditations do often defy death.” —(Sir 
THOMAS BROWNE.) 


“Those who are gone you have. Those 
who departed loving you, love you still; and 
you love them always. They are not really 
gone, those dear hearts and true; they are 
only gone into the next room, and you 
will presently get up and follow them, and 
yonder door will close upon you, and you 
will be no more seen.” —(‘THACKERAY.) 


“ T look upon death to be as necessary to 
our constitution as sleep. We shall rise 
refreshed in the morning.” —(FRANKLIN.) 


“ They are not lost whom we love in Him 
whom we cannot lose.”—(StT. AUGUSTINE.) 


H. M. Nasu, 
Ballinhassig, Co. Cork. 


III 
HAPPINESS 
(CarLYLE: Past and Present.) 


“The only happiness a wise man ever 
troubled himself with asking much about was, 
happiness enough to get his work done. . 

It is, after all, the one unhappiness of a 
man that he cannot work; that he cannot 
get his destiny as a man fulfilled. Behold, 
the day is swiftly passing over; and the 
night cometh, wherein no man can work, 
the night once come, our happiness, our 
unhappincss ;—it is all abolished, vanished, 
clean gone; a thing that has been . 

But our work—behold, that is not abolished, 
that has not vanished; our work, behold, 
it remains; for endless Times and Eter- 
nities, remains: and that is now the sole 
question with us forevermore! Brief brawl- 


ling Day, with its noisy phantasms, its poor 
paper-crowns tinsel-gilt, is gone ; and divine 
everlasting Night, with her star-diadems, with 
her silence, and her veracities, is come! What 
hast thou done, and how? Happiness, un- 
happiness ; all that was but the wages thou 
hadst ; thou hast spent all that on sustaining 
thyself hitherward ; not a coin remains with 
thee, it is all spent, eaten; and now thy 
work, where is thy work ? Swift, out with it ; 
let us see thy work!” 


(Henry Warp Beecuer: Life Thoughts.) 


“ There are joys which long to be ours. 
God sends ten thousand truths, which come 
about us like birds seeking inlet ; but we are 
shut up to them, and so they bring us 
nothing, but sit and sing awhile upon the 
roof and then fly away.” 


(Dr. Mitter: The Transfigured Life.) 


“ There is a legend of a wondrous golden 
organ that was in some ancient monastery, 
which once, when in danger of being stolen, 
was cast by the monks into a deep river, to 
be hidden from the robbers; and in the waters, 
buried out of sight in the floods, it still 
played on, pouring out its sweet music. 
This legend illustrates the heart which has in 
it the secret of Christian joy. Floods of 
sorrow may roll over it, but in the depths 
its song is not silenced.” 


(COUNTESS DE GASPARIN: The Near and 
the Heavenly Horizon.) 


** The Lord has sudden unfoldings for souls 
long closed. For beaten-down stalks He has 
looks which ripen into a golden harvest ; He 
has warm rains for parched-up grounds ; He 
has royal compassions, at which the hosts of 
angels break into hallelujahs of praise that 
ring from heaven to heaven.” 


F. S. ALLEN, 
Stroud, Glos, 


IV 
SUFFERING 


“Out of suffering haveemerged thestrongest 
souls; the most massive characters areseamed 
with scars ; martyrs have put on their coro- 
nation robes glittering with fire, and through 
their tears have the sorrowful first seen the 
gates of heaven.” —(E. H. Cuapin.) 
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“ The way of the Cross has ever been the 
way of conflict, and it is they who come out 
of great tribulation that enter into the rest 
that remaineth.”—(PROFEsSOR ELMSLIE.) 


“In Christendom the greatest distinction 
which our Heavenly Father’s love often puts 
upon a human life is that of pre-eminence in 
suffering.” (Canon Lippon.) 


“ Faith ‘alone can interpret life ; and the 
heart that aches and bleeds with the stigma 
of pain alone bears the likeness of Christ, 
and can comprehend its dark enigma.’— 
(LONGFELLOW. ) 

“ We speak of the ministry of suffering, of 
disappointment, of sorrow, and speak truly ; 
but none of these minister, not one, until 
they have been mastered. First our mastery, 
then their ministry. We say, ‘The Lord hath 
chastened us’; yes, but by summoning us to 
a wrestle in which it is our part never to let 
go... . It is not the mere difficulty that 
exalts. It only gives the opportunity, and 
we decide whether it be opportunity for 
bondage and maiming, or for blessing, and 
the new name ‘Israel.’ All depends on us.” 
—(W. C. GANNETT.) 

Mrs. CATTERMOLE, 
Chard. 
Vv 


CHIVALRY, LOVE AND DEATH 


‘* Some say that the age of chivalry is past, 
that the spirit of romance is dead. The age 
of chivalry is never past so long as there is a 
wrong left unredressed on earth, or a man or 
a woman left to say, ‘I will redress that 
wrong, or spend my life in the attempt.’ 
The age of chivalry is never past so long as 
we have faith enough to say, ‘God will help 
me to redress that wrong, or if not me, He 
will help those that come after me, for His 
eternal will is to overcome evil with good.’ ” 
—(CHARLES KINGSLEY.) 


“There is no debtor in the world so 
honourable, so superbly honourable, as Love. 
‘Love never faileth.2 Where Love is, God 
is. God is Love, therefore love. Without 
distinction, without calculation, without pro- 
crastination, love. Lavish it upon the poor, 
where it is very easy; upon the rich, who 
often need it most; most of all upon our 
equals, where it is very difficult, and for 
whom, perhaps, we each do least of all... . 


The test of religion, the final test of religion, 
is not religiousness, but love. Not what I 
have done, not what I have believed, not 
what I have achieved, but how I have dis- 
charged the common charities of life, ‘ 
It could not be otherwise. For the with- 
holding of love is the negation of the spirit 
of Christ, the proof that we never knew Him, 
that for us He lived in vain. It means that 
He suggested nothing in all our thoughts, 
that He inspired nothing in all our lives, that 
we were not once near enough to Him to be 
seized with the spell of His compassion for 
the world.” —(PRoFrEssOR DRUMMOND.) 


“Those who die in the fear of God and 
in the faith of Christ de not really taste death; 
to them there is no death, but only a change 
of places, a change of state; they pass at 
once into some new life, with all their powers, 
all their feelings unchanged; still the same 
living, thinking, active beings which they 
were here on earth. Rest they may; rest 
they will, if they need rest. But what is the 
true rest? Not idleness, but peace of mind. 
To rest from sin, from sorrow, from fear, 
from doubt, from care; this is true rest. 
Above all, to rest from the worst weariness 
of all—knowing one’s duty, and yet not 
being able to do it.”—(CiarLes KINGSLEY.) 


Mrs. AIKIN, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 
VI 


THE MATERIAL AND THE 
SPIRITUAL 
(ARNOLD ToyNBEE: Church and State.) 


“The Spirit of God dwells not here and 
there . . . but in the whole people. When 
we behold the desolation, the sin, the de- 
formity of the world, how can we believe it ? 
Nevertheless, God is there. An ancient 
Italian city is built upon a mountain torrent, 
and those who ascend the encircling hills 
hear the voice of the torrent above the hum 
and traffic of the streets. So it is with those 
who pause a moment to listen in the midst 
of the world ; they hear, above the din and 
uproar of human life, the voice of the stream 
of God, flowing from beneath the eternal 
throne.” 

(PRINCIPAL SHAIRP: Sketches in History 
and Poetry.) 


“Ts it not, then, one of the finest gifts of 
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the true poet that he can pierce through 
those coatings with which later experience 
has incrusted our better nature, and re-awaken 
tne child’s heart that still slumbers within 
us? ... It is a beautiful and, I trust, a true 
faith, that a day is coming when the soul 
shall put off all the incrustations it has 
gathered here; when we shall regain all that 
we have lost, and combine the matured 
wisdom of the man with all that is lovely in 
the child. And so our life is rounded both 
ways bya childhood—the imperfect childhood 
we pass through here—the perfect childhood 
which shall be hereafter.” 


(Rev. W. J. Dawson: Makers of Modern 
English.) 

“Tn all moments of supreme passion and 
impulse we feel how thin is that veil which 
shuts us from eternity. . . . These moments 
of exaltation are the true index of the great- 
ness of man, and therefore are to be sought 
and cherished above all other gain. What 
are progress, science, knowledge, love, art, 
in the light of these higher thoughts? They 
are simply so many golden roads which lead 
to God ; so many shining stairs on which the 
half-visible shapes of spiritual presences go up 
and down.” 

M. G. PosTans, 
Eastbourne. 


VII 
THE CROWN OF THORNS 


' (Tue Rev. Samuet Cox: Expositor’s Note 
Book. 


“The pagan soldiers meant only coarse 
derision when they platted a crown of 
thorns, and put it on the head of Christ. 
Had they been a conclave of Hebrew sages 
framing a sacred symbol which should speak 
heavenly truths to men of all ages, they 
could hardly have hit upon a symbolism 
more instructive or pathetic. 

According to the Hebrew Bible, thorns, 
as they are a consequence, are an express 
type, of sin. It affirms that thorns and 
briers sprang up to rebuke Adam’s trans- 
gression. When he fell from his innocence, 
the gracious, serviceable earth grew hard and 
stubborn. It threw up a swarm of noxious 
briers whose thorns plagued men’s hands 
and feet when they tilled the ground. 
Hence all through the Bible thorns are used 


as symbols of sin, or of sinful men, or of 
the painful consequences in which sin issues. 
When, therefore, by the ordinance of God, 
no less than through the crime of man, a 
crown of thorns was placed on the head of 
Christ, we are simply tracing out a per- 
vading symbolism of Scripture if we say, 
‘In this crown of thorns we have an illus- 
tration of the truth that Christ came to suffer 
for our sins, to carry our sicknesses, to 
become the second Adam, to undo the work 
of the first, and to take away the sin of the 
entire race.’ Nay, more; it is still in 
accordance with the symbolism of Scripture, 
if we mark how, while the thorns pierce our 
feet and hands, they pierced the very head of 
Christ; and find in this fact a hint that, 
while we all suffer for our sins, Christ 
suffered most of all; if we note that the 
thorns, which speak of our shame, were 
woven into a crown for Christ ; if from the 
fact that Christ wore as a crown the sins 
which are our shame and punishment, we 
infer the hope that, as we become one with 
Him, our thorns will be woven into a crown 
for us, that even through evil we shall rise 
into a higher, larger, more enduring good. 
These spiritual hints and suggestions are 
fairly set, like gems of the morning, in 
Christ’s crown of thorns.” 
A. CLark, 
Inverness. 


COMPETITION FOR MARCH 


ParERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
JANUARY 20, 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s. 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.) are offered for the four best 
papers (not exceeding 500 words) on ** Last Words.” 


These papers ave not intended to be a collection of 
«« Last Words,” but such essays as might be written on 
the dying utterance of Gethe : ‘* Move light,” or that of 
Stonewall Jackson : ‘* Let us cross the river and take a 
long rest on the shore.’’ For special reasons our contrt- 
butors are requested not to select the last words from the 
Cross. 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to * The Editor,”’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave 
returned. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


UST now Santa Claus or St. Nicholaus has 
left traces of activity in almost every home, 
and it may be worth while to recall the story 

of this popular friend of the children. All we really 
know of him is that he was Bishop of Myra in 
Lycia about the year 300; but of legends surround- 
ing his name there are noend. He is one of the 
most popular of Saints, being the patron of the 
virgins, of sailors, of robbers and thieves, as well as 
of children. The saint, as children know, makes 
his gifts by stealth. The origin of this is found in 
the story of the bankrupt nobleman who intended 
to cast adrift his three daughters because he could 
not get them married to people of his own rank 
without a dowry. St. Nicholaus, who was 
immensely wealthy, heard of it, and threw a golden 
ball through the open window of the nobleman's 
house on three successive nights. He was detected 
on the third occasion, but exacted a promise of 
secrecy, which was respected. These three golden 
balls are the symbol of St. Nicholaus and the fact 
that they are the sign of the pawnbroker is asso- 
ciated with his personality. There are said to be 
over three hundred and fifty churches dedicated to 
St. Nicholaus in England alone, and one of these 
is in Lombard Street, in London. In the Middle 
Ages the three golden balls were part of the design 
of the church tower, and the money-lenders and 
others whose. headquarters were near the church 
adopted the golden balls as their trade mark. 


But it is with the children that the chief interest 
lies. Old pictures represent the saint with the Gos- 
pels and the three golden balls, and he has come 
to be known in poetry as Pelznickel and Santa 
Claus. In Germany, on the evening of the 5th or 6th 
of December, Pelznickel knocks at the door. He 
is wrapped in fur or a heavy winter mantle, with 
long white beard and fur cap. He shows his rod 
threateningly, and asks whether the children have 
been good, and whether he can report to the Christ- 
child, as whose servant and messenger he appears, 
that here are good children to whom nice presents 
can be brought. In case the answer is favourable, 
and the children promise to be good, he opens his 
sack, and scatters apples and nuts. While the 
children scramble for them he disappears. In 
Holland, on the evening of the 5th of December, 
a wooden shoe, or the children's shoes, are set 
ready, and filled during the night. 





In England we hang up a stocking except, indeed, 
in certain cases of large expectation, when a pillow- 
slip does duty. It is not on the 5th December, how- 
ever, but on the 24th that Santa Claus comes. How 
the Saint's visit has been moved from the day 
devoted to his memory to Christmas Eve none can 


explain. One writer conjectures that a clue is to 
be found in the fact that in several places boy- 
bishops used to be elected on St. Nicholaus’ Day 
whose administration lasted until Innocents’ Day, 
December 28. So that it might be said St. Nicho- 
laus reigned during the whole of that period. 


Sir Epwarp Russe tt tells a story of a good bright 
old lady in the Isle of Man whose family traditions 
include at least one visit from John Wesley to her 
grandfather or great-grandfather. Her father or 
grandfather was a little boy at the time. At dinner, 
Mr. Wesley took some notice of him. ‘ Well, my 
little boy, what are you going to be when you grow 


up?” ‘ Oh,” said the boy, ‘I’m going to be a 
preacher. There are always such good dinners 


when the preachers come,” 


In last year's SUNDAY MAGAZINE, page 691, we 
published a photograph of an old tomb in the 
Priory churchyard, Christchurch, which bears an 
inscription that has long been a puzzle, and of 
which we were at the time unable to give any 
explanation. The inscription reads : 
We were not slayne but raysd 
Raysd not to life 
But to be buried twice 
By men of stzife 
What rest could the living 
When dead had none 
Agree amongst you 
Heere we ten are one 
Hen: Rogers Died April 17, 1641 
E.R: 

A correspondent offers the following solution, 
which is probably the correct one. The date on 
the grave is the year preceding the outbreak of 
the Civil War. To manufacture bullets the com- 
batants seized whatever lead they could lay hands 
upon. The churches were desecrated for the 
purpose, and the inscription points to the fact 
that the coffins were even raised from the ground 
and the lead stolen. 


have 


In the case under notice the 
contents of ten ‘‘raysd” coffins were apparently 
emptied into one and reinterred. 

Tue Rev. Mark Guy Pearse has some excellent 
stories of Methodist local preachers 

‘“‘T don't like the-idea of your going about preach- 
ing,”’ the Squire said te a Cornish miller. 

“I don't praich, sir.”’ 

“But you conduct the service, and go into the 
pulpit, and take a text and explain it. You must 
know you are very ignorant. I want you to con- 
sider whether a man ought, with so few advantages 
as you have, to take upon himself the responsibility 
to teach others. Suppose you made a mistake.” 
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“Aw, sir, I've tho’t of that. I do pray God 
every day to guide me with His Holy Spirit.” 

The Squire explained the University training 
necessary for preachers who would guide others. 

“‘Squire,”’ said the miller, looking at the wall, 
* is that the map of your estate ?”’ 

The Squire assented. 

‘I s'pose you do know that map perty well, don’t 
‘ee? Every road, and every pathway, and every 
waterway ?” 

‘* Yes, yes.” 

“Well, Squire, do you remember the other day 
you was down to the mill, and you asked my li'l 
Mary to show you the pathway through the woods? 
I've been thinken 'tes like this ‘ere. You knowed 
that road ‘pon the map. If you'd asked li'l Mary 
what ‘a was called—'’pon the map, mind—she 
wouldn't ’ave been able t’ tell ’ee. But li'l Mary 
showed you the way up through the woods. You 
knowed the way ‘pon the map, but li'l Mary knowed 
the way by walkin’ in et; and if I don’t know the 
way ‘pon the map so well as some people, bless 
the Lord, I do know the way to heaven by walkin’ 
in et.” 





Tue Dutch Reformed Church of the Transvaal is 
divided into three denominations, the Dopper Kerke, 
the Erformde Kerke, and the Gereformeerde Kerke. 
The government of all three Churches closely 
resembles the Presbyterian in form. President 
Kruger belongs to the Dopper Kerke, the adherents 
of which include many of the oldest and most 
influential families of the Republic. The charac- 
teristic of this sect is its excessive conservatism. 
The services are very plain in form, There is 
no music save the singing of the Psalms, and Sun- 
day is observed with very great strictness. The 
Erformde Kerke is a direct contrast to the Dopper 
Kerke, and holds by far the most latitudinarian 
doctrine to ve met with in the Transvaal. General 
Joubert belongs to the Gereformeerde Kerke, which 
has the largest roll of membership. The Rev. 
W. J. Underwood, who lived for ten years among 
the Boers, states that ninety-eight per cent. of the 
nation belong to one of these three sections. No 
Boer can be married unless already enrolled in the 
Church, and it is the universal custom to give such 
religious instruction as will admit of full church 
membership at the age of fifteen. Although always 
regarded as an essentially religious people, this 
system undoubtedly lowers the tone of Church life. 





Owinc to the great distances which separate 
the farms from places of worship, the heads 
of the household usually endeavour to preserve 
the custom of morning and evening family prayer, 
and once a quarter a special point is made 
of attending the Nachtmal or the Lord’s Supper. 
The Boers travel in their waggons and pitch 
their tents around the church. Three days 
are devoted to this commemoration, during 


which there are continual meetings. For thoce 
who are not religiously minded the quarterly 
Nachtmal becomes merely a period of riotous living. 
Although the ministers of the Transvaal do not 
undertake mission work among the natives, the 
Boers recognise that a converted servant is im- 
measurably superior to his unchristianised brother, 
and on that account welcome the outside help 
offered by other Churches. often furthering the work 
of evangelisation by permitting the erection of 
chapels, and even joining in public worship with 
the black population. 


Dr. Berry, had he followed the orders of his 
medical advisers, would have been seen less fre 

quently in the pulpit towards the close of his career 
than he was, but the minister's keen desire to miss 
no opportunity of addressing large congregations 
frequently led him to disregard all warnings con 

cerning himself. On one occasion when the 
exertions of the previous Sunday had made him 
more than usually low spirited, he received a letter 
which caused him to rush off in his slippers to his 
doctor’s and forestall the admonition which his 
disobedience merited. ‘ There’s your answer! " he 
exclaimed, throwing the letter towards his doctor 
“You nearly killed me yesterday, and there's your 
answer."’ The letter recounted the story of a man 
who had determined to commit suicide. ‘I felt 1 
mustcometo Queen-street Chapel before I went down 
to New-bridge. I had never heard you preach, but 
I felt I must hear you to-night. How did you know 
that I was there, and that I was going to put an end 
to myself? I went heme instead, and I am writing 
to tell you that the sermon you preached to me to- 
night saved my life and saved my soul. May Ged 
bless you!”’ 





Dr. Berry kept a little bundle of letters labelled 
*‘People I have helped.” Here is an example of 
one of many cases of his simple helpfulness. For 
many years a lady sent to his vestry a choice but- 
tonhole of flowers for each service on Sunday. A 
pale invalid girl, brought to the church in a Bath- 
chair, sat in a pew at the foot of the pulpit stairs. 
Whenever she was present Dr. Berry never failed 
to give her his flower as he passed out—gave it 
quietly and with a winning smile. However ex- 
hausted or excited he might be, Annie's flower was 
never forgotten. 

We may add another instance from persona} 
experience. Dr. Berry, as is well known, was one of 
the busiest of men, It happened some years ago 
that a contributor to the Sunpay MaGazineE had 
promised a New Year's paper for the January 
number. At the last minute circumstances pre- 
vented it from being sent, and in his disappoint- 
ment the editor wired to Dr. Berry, ‘‘ Will you sit 
up all night (!) and write me a paper for January 
and send off immediately ?’’ The good-natured 
doctor did so, and the paper duly appeared. 
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THE MONTH 


HE Queen's Christmas gift to the troops who 
are fighting for her in South Africa is one 
more of those kindly acts by which she has 

endeared herself to her own people. 
stands the art of giving 


She under- 
how to make a gracious 
deed the expression of her affection and sympathy. 
It is not what she gives, but the way and the spirit 
in which she gives, that makes the thought so 
beautiful. It is impossible to think of anything 
that would have given greater pleasure to the men 
in the field, or that would have meant so much to 
those whom they have left behind them. 


Ir would be unjust to blame the French nation 
as a whole for the scurrility of their most debased 
journalism. To abuse England and the English is 
the business of some writers; and though their 
rancour expresses itself in coarse and unseemly 
forms, we can afford to disregard it. 
is theirs, not ours. 


The disgrace 
But of late they have taken to 
attacking our Queen with an obscene brutality of 
which it is impossible to give any conception. It 
is not a case of one offence or of one offender. 
The insults have been many, and they have come 
from many quarters. If such provocation con- 
tinues, France must be prepared for an outburst of 
righteous indignation in which we shall act with 
one spirit and one purpose. They may ridicule 
and revile our people; but if they slander the 
noblest woman who has even adorned the British 
crown, they will find us determined not merely to 
repel the insult, but to avenge it. 


THERE are two things that it is not very easy to do: 
to recognise what is evil as evil, to abhor it with 
all our hearts; and at the same time to see what 
elements of gocd the evil may contain, while 
remembering that evil is evil all the same. War— 
such a war as we are now engaged in—is a horrible 
thing. Were human nature nobler and better than 
it is, war would cease to be. But it has a bright 
side ; and while we deplore the misery that it 
brings, the graves it fills, the lives that it cripples, 
and the legacy of hatred it leaves behind, we must 
not forget how it brings out some, if not all, of the 
great human virtues, and how in its opportunities 
splendid characters suddenly leap into the light. 
Let us dismiss the stories of the white flag treacher- 
ously and murderously used, of ambulances and 
hospitals deliberately fired on, of cruelty to 
prisoners, and of wanton plunder; many of them 
are probably as false as the lying reports that 
sensational newspapers of the baser sort are thriv- 
ing on. Let us think rather of the soldiers of both 
armies helping one another to recover the dead and 
to relieve the wounded, after their fighting is over ; 
of suffering men giving up their water-bottles to 


XUM 


slake their enemies’ thirst; of the poor fellow on 
whom the surgeons had been at work, sending his 
cigarettes to the wounded Boer who lay on the next 
bed ; and of all those countless acts of grace and 
goodness that stud the darkness with the splendour 
of the midnight sky. The very suggestion that has 
been made among us—that if any of the Queen's 
chocolate tins are left over, they should be given 
to the Boer prisoners, may seem strange and in- 
congruous ; but at least it shows that the drawn 
sword has not wholly driven out the spirit of the 
Gospel ; ‘If thine enemy hunger give him meat.” 


THERE can hardly be any serious difference of 
opinion among us as to the desirability—indeed, 
the necessity—of providing fer the undet fed children 
in our public elementary schools. The most rigid 
of political economists, the most scrupulous stickler 
for parental responsibility, will agree that a child 
must be fed before it can be taught, and that hun- 
ger means dulness and lethargy, which are the ruin 
of a school. But when it is suggested that the 
School Board should take the work in hand, some 
will doubt and others will deny. The members of 
our School Boards are chosen, or should be chosen, 
for their interest in educational problems and for 
their faculty of educational administraticn, not be- 
cause they are fitted to deal with the difficulties of 
Poor Law relief; and anything that tends to turn 
them aside from their proper functions is in itself 
an evil, Such a policy would do harm in another 
way. If the School Boards are entrusted with a 
part, and no small part, of the relief of the poor, 
the whole system will become disorganised. The 
Guardians will act in one case, and the Board in 
another. There will be no unity of method, no 
agreement in policy ; and the ratepayers, who must 
not be wholly disregarded, will lose what little con- 
trol they now possess. Let the School Board keep 
to its own proper work, and leave the Guardians to 
do theirs. And if private benevolence can find the 
funds that are needed, it would be wiser not to 
throw a fresh burden on the rates. 


Tue London County Council are in some danger 
of making a serious mistake in their method of 
dealing with Sunday concerts and entertainments. 
Profit is not a sufficient test. It is not an easy 
matter to ensure that accounts really represent the 
facts—every sitting of the Bankruptcy Court shows 
that; and even with the best intentions it is not 
always possible to disentangle the expenses of one 
day from those of the other six. But this is not 
all. If the concert-halls and theatres were all 
thrown open gratuitously on Sunday, the evil would 
be quite as serious as if the owners made a hand- 
some profit. The strain upon the staff and the 
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attendants would be just as great. The labour in- 
directly involved in a hundred ways would be as 
exhausting. The tendency to reduce all days to 
one common level would be as strong. Make 
Sunday a day of amusement, of recreation, and 
nothing more, and Sunday will soon become a day 
of labour instead of a day of rest. 

THE energy and the enterprise of the Church 
Missionary Society are inexhaustible. The Record 
announces that its Committee has determined 
to establish a medical mission in South London, 
under the direction of a lady doctor and a trained 
nurse, with accommodation for eleven or twelve 
students, who will go there for a short course of 
training. The object of the mission is to teach 
what cannot be efficiently taught in any other way ; 
to give the lady missionaries, before they go out to 
their work, some elementary instruction in medicine, 
surgery, cookery, and hygiene; that they may know 
how to look after their own health, and also how to 
minister to the simpler needs of the people among 
whom they are to labour. So many devoted women 
have broken down on the very threshold of their 
service through sheer ignorance of the most elemen- 
tary laws of health, that any system of training that 
will give them this knowledge must be of incal- 
culable value; and the wonderful success of 
medical missions has taught us that in many lands 
the surest way of reaching the suffering soul is 
through the suffering body. 

TuE news of the Khalifa’s defeat and death gives 
us a fresh assurance of peace and security in the 
Soudan, and if only Osman Digna had met with 
the same fate there would have been little left to 
fear. Unfortunately, that prudent leader has 
escaped once more, and so long as he survives he 
may find followers to lead and to desert. There is 
nothing to regret in the retribution that has fallen 
upon the Mahdi and his supporters. The dervishes 
are not patriots but pirates. Their one aim has 
been not freedom but tyranny. They have fought 
not for liberty but for slavery. Under their rule 
the Soudan would have sunk into a barbarism of 
the most foul and cruel kind. Those who have 
read Mr. Neufeld’s story of his captivity can under- 
stand something of its horrors, But now the 
upward movement will soon begin, There is a 
noble work before us, and we have the men who are 
fit todo it. And although all progress is slow, the 
labour of so many weary years and the sacrifice of so 
many devoted lives will at last begin to bear fruit. 


Our leading statesmen belong so much more truly 
to the nation than to a party, that all of us, in spite 
of political divisions, heartily sympathise with the 
Prime Minister in his bereavement. At any time 
the death of Lady Salisbury would have been an 
irreparable loss; now, when the burden of care is 
so heavy, it is a crushing blow. She was his in- 
spiration and strength in those early days when 


wealth and power seemed. equally remote. It is 
said that she actually shared his work and had a 
hand in many of his brilliant contributions to the 
Quarterly and the Saturday Reviews. However this 
may be, one thing is certain; that throughout her 
husband's public career she has ever been the genius 
of the home where, like Mr. Gladstone, he always 
found his chief delight. For a man whose lite is 
one of incessant conflict such a refuge is a necessity, 
if the inner springs of his being are to be kept fresh 
and pure. We recognise our debt to those who 
shape and control our political destinies, but we 
sometimes forget what we owe to their wives. 
They do more for the State and for the nation than 
we can fully know. 

OnE of the silent revolutions of the century has 
been in the conquest of space. Distances that once 
were almost measureless have dwindled into insig- 
nificance, and the journeys that our grandfathers 
accomplished slowly and painfully we make light 
of. Weeks have been turned into days, and days 
into hours, while labour has been lessened as well 
as length. Sir Richard Moonand Mr. T. H. Ismay 
were among the men who helped to bring about 
this change. Both were great captains of industry. 
Mr. Ismay gave us the ships of the White Star 
Line, with the Oceanic, a floating marvel, at their 
head. Sir Richard Moon gave us the great ex- 
presses which rush in thunder from Euston to the 
North by day and night. Each was a genius in his 
way ; but Sir Richard Moon was the more striking 
personality. He was never a rich man _ himself, 
but he ruled with a rod of iron the men whom he 
enriched, Many are the stories told of the way in 
which he dealt with slackness both in directors and 
in servants alike, and he was quite as much master 
of those under whom he served as of those who 
served under him. But he was just, as well as 
strong, and his men were proud of him. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
WE shall be pleased to receive photographs with a 
view to publication, and ask those who intend to 
submit prints to note the following rules: 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the interest of the picture. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss, 

6. For the right to reproduce each photograph 
we use an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 
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